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Potrero  Hill  Marchers  Help  Keep  King's  Dream  Alive 


By  Ruth  Passe n 


A  band  of  determined  Potrero  Hill 
young  people  flew  3, QUO  miles  late  last 
month  to  march  in  tribute  to  a  25-year- 
old  dream;  under  a  torturous  sun,  they 
held  hands  and  signs,  and  sang  freedom 
songs. 

These  young  people  joined  with  a  Pot- 
rero Hill  and  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
group  -  and  more  than  55,000  others  -  to 
honor  the  anniversary  of  the  greatest  civ- 
il rights  gathering  in  the  nation's  history. 
For  many  other  young  people,  the  1963 
March  on  Washington  and  the  stirring  "I 
Have  A  Dream"  speech  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  is  barely  a  note  in  a 
history  text.  But  for  these  young  mem- 
bers of  the  Potrero  Hill  Neighborhood 
House-based  Omega  Boys  Club  and  the 
House's  Girls  Club,  there  was  a  strong 
commitment  to  keep  King's  dream  alive. 

Among  the  Hill  delegation  to  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  march  were  Neighborhood 
House  Executive  Director  Enola  D.  Max- 
well and  other  members  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood House  staff  and  Board  of  Directors. 
The  Bay  Area  contingent  also  included 
representatives  from  Glide  Memorial 
Church,  which  organized  the  trip,  headed 
by  Revs.  Cecil  Williams  and  Lloyd  Wake. 
Also  participating  was  San  Francisco  Su- 
pervisor Carol  Ruth  Silver. 


The  San  Francisco  delegation  received 
VIP  treatment  for  having  traveled  the 
farthest  for  the  march  and  for  having 
brought  together  the  group  of  youngsters, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  recovering  alcohol 
and  drug  addicts.  Northern  California 
marchers  were  placed  far  up  in  the  line  of 
thousands  paying  tribute  to  King,  and 
they  helped  ease  the  90  degree  weather 
by  singing  traditional  freedom  songs  such 
as  "We  Shall  Overcome"  and  "Down  By 
the  Riverside." 

During  the  program,  speakers  repeated- 
ly reminded  the  crowd  to  remember  "the 
dream"  of  Dr.  King,  to  fight  for  the  civil 
rights  of  all,  and  to  work  together  to 
overcome  prejudice.  The  march  did  more 
than  honor  the  memory  of  that  dream. 
The  presence  of  black  elected  officials 
and  union  officers  as  well  as  hundreds  of 
other  minority  officials  provided  drama-  t 
tic  testimony  to  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  25  years. 

The  importance  of  this  march  was 
hardly  lost  on  the  participants.  Winninc 
the  battle  for  civil  rights  in  the  '60s 
"doesn't  mean  halting  the  movement," 
warned  Maxwell.  "To  maintain  freedom 
requires  continuous  vigilance." 

In  the  struggle  to  overcome  drug  prob- 
lems besetting  parts  of  the  community, 
Potrero  Hill  young  people  wear  their 
"ID"  (I  Don't  Do  Drugs)  T-shirts  wherever 
they  go.  These  representatives  of  the 
Omega  Club  are  helping  to  turn  around 


the  lives  of  kids  involved  in  selling  or  us- 
ing drugs.  They  are  also  preparing  to 
continue  their  own  schooling  with  hopes 
of  entering  college.  They  brought  their 
message  to  Washington  and  returned  with 
a  better  understanding  of  who  they  are 
and  what  they  must  do. 


"I'm  in  the  same  place  where  Dr.  King 
stood  25  years  ago,"  17-year-old  Jody 
Daggs  said  as  he  stood  in  awe  before  the 
Lincoln  Memorial.  "I've  learned  that  to 
stick  together  with  your  people  -  as  well 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 


Hefty  Mission  Bay  Report 
Mum  on  Arena  Proposal 

By  Judy  Baston 


It  numbers  more  than  1,400  pages, 
weighs  nearly  13  pounds  and  is  nearly  four 
inches  thick. 

Issued  last  month  by  the  Department  of 
City  Planning,  the  Draft  Environmental 
Impact  Report  (EIR)  on  the  proposed 
Mission  Bay  contains  projections  on  how 
the  massive  project  would  affect  sur- 
rounding neighborhoods  and  the  city  as  a 
whole  in  such  areas  as  the  housing  mar- 
ket, the  employment  picture,  the  fate  of 
the  port,  transportation  and  open  space. 

But  the  hefty  tome  contains  not  one 
word  about  a  lingering  and  controversial 
possibility  for  the  Mission  Bay  project  - 
a  sports  stadium  or  arena  at  the  corner  of 
Seventh  and  Townsend  Streets. 


Even  without  such  an  arena,  which 
would  draw  thousands  of  fans  -  and  their 
cars  -""from  around  the  Bay  Area,  the  EIR 
admits  that  by  the  year  2020,  the  parking 
space  deficit  would  be  almost  1,000  spaces 
in  the  "preferred,"  multi-use  alternative 
and  300  spaces  in  the  alternative  that  con- 
tains more  housing  units. 

The  EIR  analyzes  the  effects  of  three 
different  Mission  Bay  plans.  One  mirrors 
the  1983  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
between  former  Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein 
and  developer  Santa  Fe  Pacific  that  would 
provide  some  7,700  units  of  housing  and, 
although  scaled  down  from  the  original 
proposal,  is  still  heavy  on  office  space 
in  the  project. 

Another  alternative  would  have  several 
thousand  more  housing  units  and  more 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 
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IN  OUR  VIEW 

Expensive  "Privilege" 


The  U.S.  Navy  recently  made  it  clear  to  the  taxpayers  of  San  Francisco  that  if  they 
want  the  "privilege"  of  homeporting  the  U.S.S.  Missouri,  they're  going  to  have  to  pay 
for  it  -  through  the  nose.  Just  what  is  this  "privilege"  that  San  Francisco  voters  will 
be  asked  to  choose  in  November?  And  who  would  really  benefit? 

Although  many  working  people  are  being  led  to  believe  the  homeporting  would  bring 
badly-needed  blue  collar  jobs  to  the  city,  perhaps  they  should  talk  with  their  fellow 
labor  union  members  in  other  cities  who  do  work  for  the  Navy.  Ship  repair  unions  in 
such  cities  as  San  Diego,  Long  Beach  and  Seattle  have  already  been  forced  to  accept  a 
whopping  25  percent  cut  in  wages,  as  well  as  severely  reduced  benefits.  And  the  Navy 
has  awarded  contracts  to  a  giant  non-union  out  of  state  construction  firm  to  build 
housing  -  some  intended  for  Missouri  personnel  -  in  Concord  and  Marin  County. 

In  addition,  the  Navy  has  refused  to  abide  by  local  hiring  practices  agreed  to  by  the 
City  and  the  building  trades  unions  to  set  aside  50  percent  of  the  jobs  for  local  resi- 
dents. Mayor  Art  Agnos  recently  made  it  crystal  clear  just  who  would  gain  from  the 
homeporting  scheme.  "The  claimed  benefits  associated  with  the  homeporting,"  he  em- 
phasized, "are  in  the  area  of  private  profit.  The  local  investment  is  public  money." 

And  a  considerable  amount  of  public  money.  At  a  time  when  the  city  has  had  to  cut 
services  to  meet  a  $182  million  budget  deficit  left  by  former  Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein, 
the  Navy  is  demanding  $5  million  of  city  taxpayers'  money  for  the  "privilege"  of  home- 
porting  here.  San  Francisco  taxpayers  have  already  paid  millions  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment -  much  of  it  to  the  Dept.  of  Defense  -  and  federal  revenues  to  the  city  for  such 
crucial  needs  as  homeless  programs,  AIDS  treatment  and  education  are  consistently  be- 
ing cut. 

Just  whose  "privilege"  would  the  homeporting  be?  "Private  ship  repair  firms  and 
landlords  who  held  rental  property  in  Bayview  Hunters  Point  expect  to  profit  from 
homeporting,"  Agnos  pointed  out.  "But  nobody  has  any  firm  data  on  whether  any  of 
the  homeporting  money  would  trickle  down  to  the  taxpayers  of  San  Francisco." 

San  Franciscans  should  say  a  strong  no  to  this  "privilege"  that  would  only  benefit 
those  who  are  privileged  already. 
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Omega's  Thank  -  you 

Editor: 

The  Omega  Boys  Club  wants  to 
thank  the  Potrero  Hill  community 
for  their  continued  support  of  this 
academically  based  drug-free  club. 
We  are  in  the  process  of  sending  eight 
of  our  nine  seniors  to  four-year 
colleges  around  the  United  States  . 

The  latest  senior  who  has  been 
accepted  to  school  is  Antoine  Snelgro 
who  left  August  20  for  Texas  Southern 
University  in  Houston,  Texas.  The 
club  has  also  sent  representatives  this 
summer  to  Oakland  high  schools, 
Dallas,  Texas,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
Los  Angeles  and  Chicago.  Later  in 
August  six  young  men  are  to  go  to  the 
25th  anniversary  of  Doctor  King's 
march  on  Washington. 
/  The  club  is  also  going  twice  a  week 
into  the  Youth  Guidance  lock-up 
facility  and  through  peer  pressure  we 
are  achieving  great  strides  in  giving 
support  to  many  of  our  confused 
youth. 

Again,  thanks  to  the  Potrero  View, 
the  fantastic  Neighborhood  House 
and  the  Potrero  Hill  community. 


Jack  Jacqua 
Omega  Boys  Club 

Glorifying  War? 

Editor: 

Peter  Firth's  article  in  the  July  issue 
of  The  Potrero  View  provides  a  stun- 
ing  look  at  the  amazing  ability  of 
Americans  to  pervert  art  and  history 
and  to  sidestep  ethical  issues.  "Potrero 
Hill  artist/photographer/writer  Phillip 
Makanna"  has  written  a  book  about 
"vintage  WWII  aircraft!,'  Firth  writes 
"Makanna  is  quick  to  point  out  that  his 
longstanding  interest  in  these  airplanes 
has  nothing  to  do  with  glorification 
of  war  and  its  horrible  destructive 
powers,  but  rather  comes  from  his 
earliest  childhood  memories  of  larger 
than  life  heroes  and  the  graceful  fly- 
ing machines  that  carried  them  into 
history". 

But  when  the  effects  of  Makanna's 
(and  Firth's)  efforts  are  examined, 
the  schizophrenia  of  this  statement 
becomes  apparent.  It  is  not  possible  to 
be  "interested"  in  these  "graceful 
flying  machines"  without  glorifying 
war  and  "its"  horrible  destructive 
powers.  The  cynical  grins  of  the  pilots 
portrayed  in  the  U.S.  WWII  propaganda 
photo  used  to  illustrate  the  story  prove 
that.  The  "horrible  destructive  powers" 
are  not  possessed  or  perpetrated  by 
the  inanimate  abstraction  "war",  but 
by  the  men  (and  women)  who  are 
operating  the  machinery. 

The  airplanes  are  murder  machines, 
pure  and  simple.  They  were  used  to 
maim  and  slaughter  millions,  and  are 
still  being  used  to  do  so  today.  The 
fact  that  they  are  obsolete  (and  there- 
fore, "vintage")  does  not  mean  that 
they  are  worthy  of  veneration  as,  say, 


one's  maternal  grandfather  or  uncle  who 
'  "died  in  the  war"  might  be.  And 
Makanna's  fascination  with  them,  left- 
over from  his  childhood,  does  not  make 
his  glorification  of  them  a  childhood 
pastime. 

Who,  or  what,  is  the  "Confederate 
Air  Force?"  Sounds  like  a  bunch  of 
Southern  rednecks  who  loved  killing 
in  WWII  and  just  couldn't  get  enough 
of  it—  they  want  to  relive  those  daring 
days  of  yesteryear,  of  their  childhood 
and  late  adolescent  memories.  Haven't 
they  got  anything  better  to  do  than 
glorify  what  they  did  and  the  machines 
they  used  to  do  it? 

Many  of  us  have  put  a  lot  of  energy 
into  stopping  one  war  (Vietnam)  and 
attempting  to  prevent  another  (Central 
America,  Iran,  Afghanistan,  Nuclear, 
Chemical, Biological,  take  your  pick). 
Yet,  here  is  a  group  of  idiots  who, 
instead  of  doing  something  constructive, 
are  putting  their  spare  time  and  energy 
into  glorifying  death  machines. 

'  And  here  is  another  who  is  making  a 
career  of  it,  and  using  local  teenagers 
to  advance  that  career,  thus  corrupting 
them  as  well  as  himself.  There  is 
nothing  to  brag  about  in  this,  and  no 
justification  for  writing  an  article 
promoting  it.  These  efforts  are 
misplaced. 

Even  if  it  is  not  Makanna's  intention, 
the  book  and  calendar  he  is  publishing 
are  used  to  glorify  war,  soldiers  and 
war  machinery.  Since  Vietnam,  we 
have  seen  a  lot  of  this  glorification. 
Fleetweek  (known  to  some  as  "Bleet- 
week",  for  a  nation  of  sheep), 
airshows,  4th  of  July  Fireworks,  drop- 
ing  flowers  on  aircraft  carriers  from 
the  GG  Bridge,  the  "liberty  ship"  at 
Fort  Mason.    There  is  no  way  to  "show 
an  interest"  in  the  military  without 
glorifying  it  and  condoning  what  it 
does. 


Steve  Tabor 
Post  Street 


Firth  Replies 


Steve  Tabor's  letter  indicates  a  basic 
unfamiliarity  with  the  book,  the  calen- 
dars and  the  Confederate  Air  Force.  The 
book  and  calendars  have  a  text.  Each  is 
about  history.  Each  describes  a  tragedy 
...  a  global  experience.  The  work  is 
about  generations. ..millions  of  people. 
They  were  real.  They  were  our  fathers 
and  our  mothers. 

Ignoring  the  complexity  of  their  exper- 
ience limits  our  perspectives  and  our  un- 
derstanding of  who  they  are.  There  is  a 
suggestion  in  Tabor's  letter  that  we  and 
our  children  are  unable  to  differentiate 
between  a  photograph  of  an  airplane  and 
the  substance  of  war.  This  suggestion, 
wriile  undoubtedly  well  intended,  is  just  a 
bit  patronizing. 

Peter  Firth 

Rhode  Island  Street 


Have  The  Potrero  View 
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LIBRARY  NEWS 

POTRERO  BRANCH 
1616  20th  St.  285-3022 


Closed  Monday 
Tuesday  10-12  and  1-6pm 

Wednesday  l-9pm 
Thurs..  Fn  &  Sat  1-6pm 


Potrero  Branch  received  $180  in  MAGA- 
BUCKS  contributions  this  summer.  This 
will  enable  us  to  add  approximately  10 
new  magazine  subscriptions  to  the  coll- 
ection. 

The  Main  Library  will  now  open  on 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  noon  instead  of 
1  p.m.  But  here  at  the  branch,  our  staff- 
ing has  remained  stable  and  our  hours 
should  continue  without  anticipated 
changes. 

Two  adult  programs  will  take  place  this 
month.  On  Sept.  7,  Elfriede  Preger  wilJ 
present  slides  and  discuss  the  art  collec- 
tions of  London's  museums.  On  Sept.  21, 
three  W.C.  Fields  films  will  be  presented. 
Both  programs  begin  at  7  p.m.  Starting 
in  September,  we  will  display  the  artistic 
works  of  Toby  Lurie  in  both  the  glass 
cases  and  on  top  of  the  walled  book 
shelves.  The  Book  Discussion  group  will 
continue  to  meet.  Please  contact  me  if 
you  are  interested  in  using  the  meeting 
room  for  non-profit  activities. 

Be  sure  to  look  at  the  information  we 
have  concerning  the  plans  for  the  new 
Main  Library.  Various  branches  will  host 
presentations  about  the  bond  measure  on 
the  November  8  ballot.  The  full  schedule 
of  branch  presentations  is  on  our  bulletin 
board.  Former  Potrero  Branch  Librarian 
Valerie  Sommer  is  now  working  in  the 
Branch  Room  at  the  Main  Library  and  ap- 
preciated  your  heartfelt  concern  for  her. 

Martin  Magid 
Branch  Librarian 

Cookies  will  be  the  theme  of  this 
month's  children's  program.  On  Thursday, 
Sept.  15  at  2  p.m.,  children  of  all  ages  are 
invited  to  the  library  to  hear  stories 
about  these  delectable  desserts  and  to 
receive  a  recipe  for  a  wholesome  cookie 
that  is  easy  to  make.  This  program  is  in 
celebration  of  "Dr.  Cookie  Week"  (Sept. 
11-17).  Traditionally,  this  week  is  cele- 
brated by  packing  wholesome  cookies  in 
lunch  boxes,  not  such  a  bad  way  to  start 
the  new  school  year. 

If  your  child's  birthday  is  this  month, 
come  by  the  Library  and  place  his/her 
name  on  the  new  birthday  bulletin  board. 
Birthday  boys  and  girls  will  receive  a 


bookmark  gift  from  the  Library  and  have 
their  names  displayed  on  the  bulletin 
board  all  month  long.  Don't  despair  if 
your  child's  birthday  doesn't  fall  during 
September,  as  the  bulletin  board  will  re- 
main up  throughout  the  year. 

Films  for  pre-schoolers  will  be  shown 
at  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  20.  These 
films  will  include:  "Happy  Birthday 
Moon,"  based  on  the  book  by  Frank  Asch; 
"The  Hat,"  based  on  Tomi  Ungerer's  book, 
and  "The  Ugly  Duckling,"  from  the  Hans 
Christian  Andersen  fairytale. 

That  afternoon,  films  for  children  ages 
six  and  older  will  be  shown  at  2  and  4  p.m. 
These  will  include:  "The  Hating  Movie," 
based  on  the  book  by  Charlotte  Zolotow, 
and  "What  Mary  Jo  Shared,"  from  the 
book  by  Janice  Udry. 

Storytime  for  pre-schoolers  will  take 
place  Tuesdays  at  10  a.m.  and  Wednesdays 
at  7  p.m.  The  infant/toddler  lapsit  will 
meet  every  Tuesday  at  3  p.m. 

Congratulations  to  all  180  Potrero  Hill 
children  who  participated  in  the  Summer 
Reading  Club! 

Cathy  Nyhan 
Children's  Librarian 


Muni/BART Tixat  Nabe 

MUNI  and  BART  senior  citizens  and 
handicapped  riders  can  buy  their  tick- 
ets at  the  Neighborhood  House,  953 
De  Haro  St.,  Mondays  through  Fridays, 
during  office  hours  of  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

MUNI  tickets  for  seniors  and  handi- 
capped persons  cost  $4.50  per  month. 

BART  tickets  are  sold  to  seniors, 
handicapped  and  children  for  $1.60  per 
ticket.  For  more  information  call 
826-8080. 


Potrero  Hill  Neighborhood  House 

953  De  Haro  Street  •  San  Francisco,  California  •  (415)  826-8080 

Enola  D.  Maxwell.  Executive  Director 


•  -rlf  - 


Historical  Landmark 


Programs: 

•  Youth  Council 
•Juvenile  Diversion 

•  Tutorial  Program 

•  Job  Referral 

•  Al-Anon  (Thurs  6:30-7:30  pm) 

•  Alcoholics  Anonymous  (Sun/Mon/Thurs  7:30  pm) 

•  Cocaine  Anonymous  (Sat  6-7  pm) 

•  Social  Development  Center.  For  developmentally  disabled  adults.  Basic  educa 
lion,  cultural  enrichment,  consumer  and  health  education,  field  trips,  sen- 
sorimotor development,  work  training,  leisure  time  use,  group  and  individual 
counseling. 

•  Senior  Citizens  Program:  Hot  lunches  every  weekday.  Activities  include:  Bingo 
games,  information  and  referral,  counseling,  social  hour,  games  and  recreation. 

•  Classes:  Photography,  Arts  &  Crafts,  Sewing,  Knitting  &  Crocheting  for  Kids, 
Chess  Club. 

Facilities: 

•  Meeting  spaces  available  for  use  by  community  groups. 

•  Auditorium  for  theatre  presentations,  receptions,  lectures  and  workshops. 

•  Gymnasium  and  recreational  space 

•  Photographic  workshop 

•  Bulletin  board  with  job  listings 

•  Mini  park 

All  services  and  activities  FREE  •  Member,  United  Way  of  the  Bay  Area 


STARR  KING  CH1LDCARE  CENTER  CLOSED 

The  S.F.  Unified  School  District  announced  that  the  Starr  King  Childcare  Center  would 
be  closed  September  1,  1978.  District  administrators  told  the  VIEW  that  the  Starr  King 
closure  was  the  result  of  a  $2  million  cutback  in  the  City's  child  care  funds  prompted 
by  loss  of  property  tax  revenue  due  to  the  passage  of  Proposition  13.  They  estimated 
that  15  -  25  of  the  City's  51  child  care  facilities  would  close  as  a  result  of  the  loss  of 
funds. 

NURSES  AT  S.F.G.H.  CITE  TROUBLES 

A  panel  of  registered  nurses  held  a  press  conference  on  August  2,  1978,  to  publicly 
express  "their  frustrations  over  the  unacceptable  working  conditions"  at  S.F.  General 
Hospital.  The  panel  said  "Forced  overtime  is  common,  and  often  double  eight-hour 
shifts,  back-to-back,  with  only  eight  hours  to  rest  until  the  next  rounds."  The  onerous 
conditions,  potentially  dangerous  for  both  patients  and  staff,  were  seen  to  be  caused 
by  a  shortage  of  nurses.  The  VIEW  went  on  to  state  that  "Low  wages  and  benefits  are 
cited  as  the  cause  of  the  nurse  shortage." 

Why  the  low  wages  and  benefits?  Proposition  13  again.  And  10  years  later  General's 
nurses  still  face  many  of  the  same  problems. 

SUPERSTAR  VISITED 

The  front  page  photo  featured  O.J.  Simpson  and  four  Potrero  Hill  girls:  Manuela  Dabbs, 
Kathy  Richards,  Helen  Hendricks,  and  Tomlin  Virden.  The  four  were  among  members 
of  the  Nabe  photography  class  and  the  Potrero  Hill  Youth  Council  who  had  visited  O.J. 
at  the  '49ers'  summer  training  camp  (O.J.,  for  those  of  you  who  don't  know,  is  a  local 
lad.  He  grew  up  on  Potrero  Hill.) 

BRIEF  NOTES 

Supervisor  Dianne  Feinstein  assured  us  that  her  revised  anti-pornography  measure  - 
unlike  the  original  version  -  would  not  adversely  affect  Potrero  Hill.  (The  original 
would  have  clustered  adult  book  shops  and  other  such  at  the  bottom  of  the  Hill  on 
Third  Street.)  .  .  .  The  columnist  known  only  as  "The  Nose"  was  horrified  that  a  one 
bedroom  condo  ("with  no  vu,  at  the  bottom  of  19th")  was  for  sale  for  $1 10,000  .  .  . 
The  S.F.  Volunteer  Bureau  was  searching  for  people  to  ".  .  .  share  skateboarding  talents 
and  safety  tips  .  .  .  draw  maps  for  oceanic  expeditions  .  .  .  paint  a  large  mural  featur- 
ing sports  figures." 

—  Arden  Arnautof  f 


YOU'VE  GOT  OUR  NUMBER! 


Make  a  note  -- 
the  View's  new 
phone  number  is: 


824-7516 
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Rezoning  Request  for  East 
Slope  Raises  Controversy 


By  Judy  Boston 

Will  housing  and  industry  continue  to 
coexist  as  cheek-by-jowl  neighbors  on 
Potrero  Hill?  This  question  provoked 
heated  debate  August  2  at  a  community 
meeting  called  to  discuss  a  request  to  re- 
zone  part  of  the  now  heavily  industrial 
eastern  part  of  the  Hill  and  restrict  it  to 
residential  use. 

The  request  to  the  Dept.  of  City  Plan- 
ning was  made  by  Mississippi  Street  resi- 
dent Elena  Myers  and  several  of  her  neigh- 
bors. If  successful,  it  would  limit  all  fu- 
ture construction  between  22nd,  Army, 
Pennsylvania  and  Mississippi  Streets  to 
residential  use,  and,  in  addition,  require 
current  industrial  property  within  those 
boundaries  to  convert  to  residential  use 
in  20  years. 

Participants  in  the  August  2  meeting 
included  strong  adherents  and  opponents 
of  the  proposal,  as  well  as  many  neigh- 
bors who  simply  came  to  find  out  what 
was  going  on.  But  despite  sharp  differen- 
ces on  the  rezoning  question,  there  was 
general  agreement  that  certain  violations 
by  their  industrial  neighbors  were  caus- 
ing serious  problems  for  nearby  residents. 
Sewage,  garbage,  illegal  double  parking 
and  street  blocking  were  cited  by  neigh- 
bors, and,  one  charged,  "You  can't  get  an 
ambulance  down  the  street  in  an  emer- 
gency." 

Mike  Berkowitz  of  City  Planning  stres- 
sed that  in  the  case  of  these  violations, 
"enforcement  of  existing  laws  should  be 
addressed,"  and  City  Planning's  Lilia 
Medina  told  the  View  there  had  been  a 
number  of  violations  reported,  which  are 
currently  being  studied  and  monitored. 

Medina  indicated  there  are  a  number 
of  options  short  of  total  rezoning  for  ad- 
dressing neighbors'  concerns.  The  area 
under  consideration  could  be  divided  into 
different  subplots,  she  said,  pegging  cer- 
tain parts  for  mixed  use,  residential, 
commercial,  or  live/work  space.  Even 


if  an  area  is  rezoned  for  residential,  she 
added,  it  might  still  be  possible  to  ex- 
empt current  industrial  enterprises  and 
only  limit  future  construction. 

In  fact,  a  number  of  proposals  are  al- 
ready under  preliminary  discussion  for 
that  area's  future.  Mayor  Art  Agnos, 
committed  to  providing  as  much  afford- 
able housing  as  possible  in  the  city,  is 
eyeing  the  area  where  the  PG&E  tank 
now  sits  as  a  potential  site  for  housing 
when  the  tank  comes  down  in  two  years. 

Proposals  are  also  being  made  to  cre- 
ate live/work  space  for  artists  on  the 
parcel  closest  to  22nd  and  Mississippi 
Streets.  Medina  pointed  out  that  new 
live/work  space  regulations  require 
strict  parking  and  loading  standards, 
which  would  minimize  any  problems  with 
immediate  neighbors.  A  number  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial  firms  are  also  con- 
sidering construction  in  that  area. 

And  some  residents  are  hoping  future 
plans  for  the  land  include  at  least  some 
open  space.  "I  can  see  a  lot  of  these  uses 
coexisting,"  said  Texas  Street  resident 
Arthur  Feinstein.  "If  you  have  a  park  as 
a  buffer  zone,  it  might  work." 

One  topic  that  frequently  comes  up 
whenever  rezoning  is  discussed  is  the 
impact  of  any  change  on  property  values 
-  and  this  aspect  of  the  question  was 
raised  heatedly  at  the  August  2  meeting. 
Strong  proponents  of  rezoning  insisted 
that  the  plan  would  enhance  their  proper- 
ty values,  and  owners  of  industrial  pro- 
perty claimed  that  the  value  of  their 
buildings  would  plummet. 

But  for  some  participants,  the  issue 
transcended  this  aspect  of  the  question. 
"When  I  moved  there  10  years  ago,"  one 
man  stressed,  "I  realized  industry  was 
there.  I  love  San  Francisco  and  don't 
want  to  see  industry  move  out  of  the 
city.  I  realize  if  we  put  in  some  chic 
housing,  it  would  probably  increase  my 
property  values,  but  I'd  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept a  little  less  for  my  property  for 
everyone  to  get  along  together." 


g  MISSION  BAY  PROJECT  AREA 

1  90UTH  OF  MARKET 

2  SHOWPLACE  SQUARE 
OTHER  PARTS  Of  THE 

DOWNTOWN  »  VICINITY 
NORTH  POTRERO  HILL 
POTRERO  HILL 
LOWER  POTRERO  HILL 
CENTRAL  BAYFRONT  AND  PIERS 
ADJACENT  TO  PROJECT  AREA 
INNER  MISSION 
SOUTH  BAYSHORE 


This  is  the  scene  at  22nd  and  Mississippi  Streets,  site  of  rezoning  controversy. 

Judy  Boston  photo 

Hefty  Mission  Bay  Report 
Mum  on  Arena  Proposal 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
open  space,  and  a  third  alternative  would 
essentially  leave  the  arep  for  industrial 
and  port-related  uses. 

A  section  on  variations  to  these  three 
choices  also  studies  such  options  as  keep- 
ing port-related  activity  east  of  Third 
Street,  varying  the  amount  and  size  of 
affordable  housing  units,  and  keeping  the 
CalTrain  station  at  its  present  location. 

Since  one  stated  goal  of  the  Mission  Bay 
project  is  to  end  up  with  a  surplus  of  bad- 
ly needed  housing  in  the  city,  and  not  to 
create  a  further  housing  demand,  the 
EIR's  section  on  Jobs/Housing  Balance 
looked  not  only  at  the  number  of  jobs 
and  housing  units  proposed,  but  whether 
the  workers  attracted  to  Mission  Bay 
would  be  likely  to  afford  the  housing 
built  there. 

In  the  preferred  alternative  that  mir- 
rors the  Feinstein  agreement,  "the  de- 
mand for  affordable  housing  associated 
with  Project  Area  job  growth  would  ex- 
ceed the  supply  of  affordable  units  in 
Mission  Bay,"  the  report  pointed  out.  The 
demand  would  represent  about  30  percent 
of  the  7,700  units  in  the  alternative,  more 
than  the  30  percent  assumed  by  the 
Feinstein  plan  to  be  priced  at  affordable 
levels. 

Just  how  much  affordable  housing 
there  will  be  and  how  it  will  be  subsidized 
is  currently  the  subject  of  development 
agreement  negotiations  between  the  city 
and  the  developer. 

What  effect  will  Mission  Bay  housing 
have  on  the  affordability  of  surrounding 
neighborhoods  such  as  Potrero  Hill? 
"Gentrification  pressures  could  increase," 
the  EIR  admits,  noting  "stronger  demand 
for  housing  in  Lower  Potrero/Potrero 
Hill"  and  predicting  that  "Potrero  Hill 
no  longer  would  be  as  isolated  as  it  now 
appears." 

Also  predicted  in  the  EIR  is  a  93  per- 
cent increase  in  auto  traffic  and  a  five- 
fold increase  in  truck  traffic  -  with  its 
related  rise  in  noise  -  on  the  lower  part 
of  Mariposa  Street.  No  figures  are  avail- 
able, of  course,  for  additional  traffic 
that  would  be  generated  by  a  sports 
arena,  since  the  EIR  does  not  consider 
the  possibility  of  an  arena  at  Seventh  and 
Townsend  Streets. 


During  meetings  last  year  about  what 
this  EIR  should  cover,  a  number  of  Mis- 
sion Bay  activists  insisted  that,  with  the 
city  still  saying  a  stadium  could  be  built 
at  Seventh  and  Townsend  Streets,  the 
report  must  analyze  such  a  possibility. 
City  Planning  officials  preferred  to  wait 
until  the  outcome  of  last  fall's  Prop.  W, 
and  indicated  a  stadium  would  be  the 
subject  of  a  separate  EIR  if  it  appeared 
to  be  a  real  option  for  that  site. 

Although  city  voters  defeated  Prop.  W 
last  November,  the  idea  of  a  sports 
arena  at  Seventh  and  Townsend  has  once 
more  been  raised  by  a  Redevelopment 
Agency  report  to  Mayor  Art  Agnos  sug- 
gesting that  corner  and  Second  and  King 
are  the  last  possible  sites  for  an  arena 
and  stadium  combination  in  the  city. 

Responding  to  opposition  from  a  number 
of  community  activists,  and  to  press  re- 
ports of  a  "secret"  Redevelopment  meet- 
ing with  Agnos,  the  Mayor  said  last  month 
that  "it  is  premature  to  talk  about  a  China 
Basin  site.  We  still  have  a  lot  of  questions 
that  need  to  be  answered,  and  reports  we 
have  to  date  are  in  the  preliminary  stage." 

Agnos'  comments,  in  fact,  may  indicate 
he  is  far  more  serious  about  the  Seventh 
and  Townsend  arena  than  he  would  be 
about  a  baseball  stadium.  "It  now  appears 
that  the  sports  arena  may  have  indepen- 
dent public  merit  with  or  without  a  ball- 
park," Agnos  said,  but  he  added,  "it  is 
still  much  too  early  to  know  whether  a 
sports  arena  and  stadium  combination  or 
even  the  arena  alone  is  feasible." 

In  addition  to  questions  about  the  ef- 
fects of  a  possible  arena  on  Mission  Bay 
and  the  surrounding  arena,  many  com- 
munity activists  are  also  questioning  what 
the  city  would  have  to  give  the  developer 
to  acquire  the  land  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Since  Agnos  has  pushed  the  maximum 
feasible  amount  of  affordable  housing  for 
Mission  Bay,  many  fear  that,  in  develop- 
ment agreement  negotiations,  the  sta- 
dium and  housing  needs  might  be  incom- 
patible. 

Public  hearings  on  the  Mission  Bay  EIR 
will  be  held  at  2  p.m.  Sept.  22  and  Oct.  6 
before  the  City  Planning  Commission. 
Copies  of  the  Highlights  and  Conclusions 
of  the  EIR  can  be  obtained  from  the  City 
Planning  Dept. 
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Mayor,  Neighbors 
Say  "Bye  for  Now" 


Lisa  Johnson  photo 
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Blind-Sided  by  Car,  Jogger/ 
Makes  Gallant  Comeback 


By  Marc  Passen 


For  many,  December  7  is  an  annual 
agonizing  reminder  of  the  Pearl  Harbor 
bombing  that  thrust  the  U.S.  into  World 
War  Q. 

But  for  native  Potrero  Hill  resident 
Gary  Ceccarelli,  December  7  signifies 
a  different  agony  —  and  a  turning  point 
in  his  life. 

It  was  on  this  date  in  1976  while  jog- 
ging along  the  Embarcrdero  during  his 
lunch  break  that  Ceccarelli  was  hit  Dy  a 
car.  He  was  tossed  20  feet,  and  came 
perilously  close  to  being  killed. 

Ceccarelli  remained  in  a  coma  for  two 
months,  and  when  he  regained  conscious- 
ness was  told  he  might  never  walk  nor 
talk  normally  again.  Today,  12  years 
later,  Ceccarelli  has  beaten  the  odds  and 
has  not  only  regained  his  strength  but  has 
achieved  a  level  of  independence  that 
many  consider  truly  remarkable. 

Ceccarelli's  mother,  Lucy,  recalls  the 
agonizing  weeks  at  San  Francisco  Gener- 
al Hospital  -  waiting,  watching  and  hop- 
ing her  son  would  prove  the  doctors 
wrong  and  wake  up  from  the  coma.  Hope 
had  given  way  to  despair  after  six  weeks 
of  dormancy  on  a  hospital  bed.  But  the 
day  he  opened  his  eyes,  Ceccarelli  looked 
up  at  his  parents  and  said,  "Mother, 
Father,"  will  be  a  moment  never  to 
forgotten  by  his  family,  she  says. 

Later,  Ceccarelli  was  transferred  to 
Ralph  K.  Davies  Hospital  and  his  mother 
recalls  the  arduous  rehabilitation  process 
as  she  encouraged  her  son  to  read  stories 
aloud  and  sing  songs  to  develop  coordina- 
tion with  his  tongue  and  mouth.  "It  was 
like  teaching  a  child  to  talk  all  over 
again,"  she  recalls. 

If  you  ask  Ceccarelli  about  it,  he'll 
say,  "It  was  nothing  special.  I  got  hit  by 
a  car,  so  what!"  But  his  recovery  was  in- 
deed special  as  he  decided  from  day  one 
that  he  would  not  surrender  to  a  life  of 
dependency. 

During  the  recovery  period  and  re- 
habilitation at  Davies  Hospital,  Gary  dis- 
covered that  his  mouth  couldn't  keep  up 
with  his  brain,  causing  embarrassment  and 
frustration  when  friends  came  by  to  visit 
at  the  hospital.  Anyone  else  might  easily 
have  lapsed  into  depression  but  Gary  was 
too  busy  setting  up  personal  goals  one 
right  after  the  other. 


lCORNTYPE^  4  lot  of  pretty 
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For  an  appointment  call  Curt  at  621-5087 


His  first  set  of  goals,  for  example,  was 
to  pick  discarded  cans  off  the  street, 
bring  them  home  to  smash  and  thus  de- 
velop  the  strength  and  dexterity  in  his 
fingers,  hands  and  feet.  Daily  walks  up 
and  down  the  Hill's  steep  streets  gradual- 
ly quickened  his  pace  and  he  found  time 
to  chat  with  the  people  he'd  meet  along 
the  way.  Ceccarelli  found  ways  to  keep 
each  moment  of  the  day  occupied  and 
each  thought  and  action  dedicated  to  re- 
building his  life. 

Besides  finding  that  special  spirit  from 
within,  Ceccarelli  also  received  loving 
support  from  his  family  and  friends.  He 
speaks  highly  of  Oscar  Chung  at  Gold's 
Gym,  who  first  helped  adjust  his  walking 
cane  and  then  later  convinced  Ceccarelli 
to  give  up  the  cane  entirely.  "The  people 
at  Gold's  Gym  were  great;  they  never  made 
fun  of  me  and  were  always  helpful." 

During  the  45  painstaking  minutes  it 
took  him  to  cover  the  two  block  walk  on 
Connecticut  Street  while  wearing  a  full 
leg  cast,  or  during  the  grueling  workouts 
at  Gold's  Gym,  he  had  plenty  of  time  to 
think  about  the  "what  would  have  beens." 
He  might  have  been  living  in  the  house  he 
had  planned  on  buying,  or  he  might  have 
been  promoted  to  that  job  at  Cost  Plus. 
But  Ceccarelli  shrugs  away  these  moments 
and  surprisingly  notes,  "Hey,  I'm  doing 
more  gardening  now  and  have  almost  com- 
pleted school." 

Even  though  Ceccarelli  was  physically 
unable  to  return  to  his  old  job  at  Cost 
Plus,  he  successfully  returned  to  work, 
obtaining  a  mail  clerk's  job  through  the 
assistance  of  the  California  Department 
of  Rehabilitation. 

But  his  biggest  success  -  and  most  im- 
portant of  all  to  Ceccarelli  is  his  work 
with  roses.  "I  can't  really  explain  it,  but 
I  just  love  roses.  A  lot  of  things  take  me 
longer  to  understand  and  grasp  but  rose 
work  comes  easy,"  he  notes.  No  wonder, 
since  Ceccarelli  had  an  early  interest  in 
gardening  dating  back  to  the  fourth  grade 
at  St.  Teresa's  school  on  Potrero  Hill,  ' 
where  he  would  relinquish  his  lunch  time 
to  help  maintain  the  nuns'  garden. 

Today  you'll  find  Ceccarelli  still  taking 
on  challenges;  he  has  appeared  several 
times  as  a  guest  speaker  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Rose  Society  despite  his  sometimes 
slow  and  imperfect  speech. 

A  special  person?  You  bet!  An  amazing 
recovery?  This  writer  thinks  so  but  don't 
tell  that  to  Ceccarelli.  Hell  tell  you  the 
simple  facts:  "Yeah  I  got  hurt,  so  what! 
I'm  better  now,  and  there's  just  one  more 
class  left  to  complete  my  Horticulture 
certificate  at  City  College.  Here,  take 
my  card  and  call  me  if  your  yard  needs 
trimming." 

If  you're  interest  in  Ceccarelli's  garden- 
ing, call  him  at  282-7227. 


IN  PAIN  OR   I M - 
MOB  I L I ZEO   BY  ILL- 
NESS  OR  INJURY? 

FEEL   BETTER  WITH 
BODYWORK  . 


CALL  MARK  AT 
285-7857 


Gary  Ceccarelli  is  hard  at  work  gardening  here,  recovered  from  his  1976  injury. 
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1776  18  th  Street 
San  Francisco,  Ca. 
626-1686 

HOURS:MON-FRI  10-7,  SAT  9-6 
OPEN  SUNDAY  12-5 


Potrero  Hill's  Very  Own 
Quality  Pet  Foods, 
Health  Products, 
and  Accessories  Store. 
Grooming. 
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(51MlHiS§ 
WEDNESDAYS,  7:30  P.M. 
NEIGHBORHOOD  HOUSE\ftf 
953  DE  HARO  STREET  J|}1 
DOWNSTAIRS  GAMEROOM 
826-8080 


FREE  KARATE  CLASSES 


Where:   Potrero  Hill  Neighborhood  House 


When:   Saturdays,   11:30  to  1:30 


Style:  Traditional  Japanese  and  Okinawan 
Martial  Arts 


Eligible:  Men  and  Women,  14  Years  and  o 
For  More  Info:  Call  Michael  Ayers,  282- 


@Ii  ssioif,  I(p©l^I{csort 

-    BREAKFAST  LUNCH  DINNER 

SUNDAY  BRUNCH  SPECIAL 

Seafood  Specialty 
Thursday-Sunday 

Full  Bar 
Boat  Berthing 

OPEN  7  DAYS  6  AM  -  12  PM 

621-5538     Robert  (&  %rma  Wahl 
817  CHINA  BASIN  •  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA  94107 
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Hill  Hall  of  Famer  Recalls 
Old  '49er  Trials,  Triumphs 


By  Vas  Arnautoff 


"It  seems  like  I  was  an  'only'  in  a  lot  of 
things,"  says  61-year  old  Potrero  Hill  resi- 
dent Joe  Perry,  musing  about  his  past. 
"In  the  Navy  I  was  the  only  black  in  my 
platoon.  In  college  1  was  the  only  black 
on  our  football  team." 

But  "only"  also  means  "special,"  and  if 
you  dig  into  the  record  books  you'll  find 
just  how  special  this  former  San  Francisco 
'49ers'  running  back  was. 

Item:  In  1954,  Perry  (nicknamed  "The 
Jet")  became  the  first  National  Football 
League  (NFL)  runner  to  have  two  conse- 
cutive 1,000-yard  rushing  seasons. 

Item:  He  held  the  NFL  career  rushing 
mark  of  9,723  yards  until  it  was  shattered 
by  the  legendary  Jim  Brown. 

Item:  He  was  the  leading  '49er  rusher 
seven  years  in  a  row,  and  eight  years  in 
10  in  the  mid-1950s. 

Item:  He  was  elected  to  the  NFL  Hall 
of  Fame  in  1969. 

A  promising  backfield  star  at  Compton 
Junior  College  in  Southern  California  (he 
scored  22  touchdowns  one  season),  the 
young  Joe  Perry  was  recruited  by  the 
Navy  at  the  end  of  World  War  □.  During 
the  war  and  afterwards,  the  services 
vied  for  athlete-recruits  and  put  together 
some  formidable  football  teams  in  such 
places  as  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training 
Station,  Del  Monte  Preflight  and  other 
posts.  Perry  went  to  the  Alameda  Naval 
Air  Station  where  his  prowess  on  the  grid- 
iron came  to  the  attention  of  original  '49er 
owner  Tony  Morabito. 

One  difference  between  pro  football  40 
years  ago  and  now  is  dramatically  under- 
scored in  Perry's  laconic  description  of 
his  signing  with  the  San  Francisco  team 
in  1947.  "I  was  offered  $4,500  bv  the 
'49ers.  The  Rams  came  along  and 
offered  me  $9,5U0.  I  decided  I  liked 
Tony  Morabito  better  than  1  did  the  Rams, 
and  with  a  handshake  I  went  to  play  for 
the  '49ers." 

Things  ere  handled  differently  now. 
Perry  acknowledges.  "It's  a  big  business 
now,"  he  says,  but  he  can't  fault  the  own- 
ers or  players.  "The  kids  are  in  business 
for  themselves,"  he  points  out. 

Although  the  new  '49er  was  not  the 
first  black  to  play  pro  football,  he  enter- 
ed the  game  at  a  time  when  very  few  ath- 
letes of  his  race  were  in  professional 
sports.  Jackie  Robinson  had  broken  the 
color  barrier  in  baseball  that  same  year 
when  he  was  signed  by  the  Brooklyn  Dod- 
gers. And  life  for  the  black  athlete  was 
difficult  at  best. 

Perry  remembers  his  first  road  trip  to 
Baltimore  with  the  San  Francisco  team: 
"I  went  into  the  dining  room  (at  the  hotel) 
and  the  r.-.aitre  d'  said,  'We  don't  serve 
blacks  here.'  1  was  fresh  out  of  the  Navy, 
so  1  said,  'Youll  either  serve  me  here  or 
kill  me  here'  and  I  started  turning  over 
tables.  So  they  served  me  and  the  next 
day  they  threw  the  whole  team  out  of  the 
hotel." 

And  at  first  relationships  on  the  team 
weren't  the  best  either.  "It  took  a  while 
for  the  team  to  get  used  to  a  black  being 
on  it,"  Perry  says,  "but  we  became  so  co- 
hesive as  a  team  that  if  one  fought,  30 


fought,  so  nobody  fooled  with  anyone." 

The  game  itself  has  changed  dramatical- 
ly in  40  years  as  well.  Then  a  team  ros- 
ter numbered  30  players  (now  47)  and  spe- 
cialization was  just  a  glimmer  in  some 
coaches'  minds.  Consequently,  some  play- 
ers doubled  back,  playing  defense  as  well 
as  offense.  Perry  himself  played  "line- 
backer, corner  back,  safety,  whatever. 
We  played  them  all.  Everyone  had  to  con- 
tribute all  over."  He  even  kicked  a  few 
field  goals  until  coaches  began  to  under- 
stand that  tired  legs  were  not  too  effec- 
tive in  the  kicking  game. 

Perry  played  16  seasons  of  pro  football, 
all  with  the  '49ers,  a  remarkable  tenure 
for  a  running  back,  especially  one  who 
also  played  defense  in  the  early  years.  A 
solidly  built  man  who  looks  at  least  10 
years  younger  than  his  age,  Perry  dismisses 
his  hardiness  with  "I  was  lucky,  to  an  ex- 
tent." In  his  prime  he  played  at  192  pounds 
and  looks  no  heavier  today  although  he 
says  with  a  chuckle,  "the  older  you  get, 
the  more  your  chest  slips." 

The  accolades  of  sports  buffs  and  writ- 
ers are  music  to  an  athlete's  ears,  but  es- 
pecially treasured  is  the  respect  of  one's 
colleagues.  And  in  this,  Joe  "The  Jet" 
Perry  is  rich.  Y.  A.  Tittle,  '49er  quarter- 
back in  the  years  of  the  "Million  Dollar 
Backfield"  (Tittle,  Perry,  Hugh  McElhenny, 
John  Henry  Johnson),  said  of  his  teammate, 
"He's  the  best  fullback  I  ever  saw." 

Frank  Albert,  Perry's  first  quarterback, 
is  credited  with  coining  the  fullback's 
nickname.  Said  Albert,  "When  he  comes 
by  to  take  a  handoff  his  slipstream  darn 
near  knocks  you  over  -  he's  jet  propelled." 
So,  Joe  became  "The  Jet"  for  the  rest  of 
his  NFL  career. 

Being  named  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  the 
first  year  he  was  eligible  was  a  big  thrill 
for  Perry  but  it  also  must  have  been  a 
source  of  pride  when  John  Henry  Johnson 
was  inducted  last  year.  Now  every  mem- 
ber of  the  "Million  Dollar  Backfield"  has 
made  it  into  pro  football's  pantheon,  the 
only  complete  backfield  so  honored. 

When  his  playing  days  ended  in  1963, 
Perry  stayed  on  with  the  '49ers,  first  as 
a  coach  and  finally  as  a  scout,  signing 
among  others  running  backs  Delvin 
Williams,  Wilbur  Jackson  and  offensive 
lineman  Keith  Fahnhorst. 

"The  Jet's"  connection  with  the  Niners 
ended  when  the  DeBartolo's  took  comm- 
and, and  since  1976  he  has  worked  for 
Gallo  Wines,  selling  to  military  installa- 
tions in  Northern  California.  "A  lot  of 
driving,"  he  says,  "but  it's  very  interest- 
ing work." 

Now  in  his  apartment  on  Rhode  Island 
Street  where  he  and  his  wife  Donna  have 
lived  for  two  and  a  half  years,  Joe  Perry 
exudes  the  quiet  air  of  the  content  family 
man.  When  we  visited  with  him,  two  of 
the  11  Perry  grandchildren  were  present 
and  he  was  very  much  the  doting  grand- 
pa, joshing  with  the  two  boys,  six  and 
four,  admonishing  them  gently  to  hold 
the  noise  down,  holding  them  fondly  in 
his  lap. 

If  they  choose  to  become  football  play- 
ers they'll  have  a  great  coach.  But  they'll 
also  have  some  big  shoes  to  fill  -  that  of 
the  only  Hall  of  Famer  living  on  Potrero 
Hill. 


ATCHISON'S  PHARMACf 


Prescriptions  Filled  VA  4-3590 


Sat. 
M  -  F 


9  -  5pm 
9  -7  PM 


KEYS  MADE 
COPY  SERVICE 
GREETING  CARDS 


CLOSED  SUNDAYS 
&  HOLIDAYS 


U.S.  Post  Office    Substation   9-4pm  Mon-Fri 
PG&E,  Water,  Phone  bills 
collected  all  hours 

1607  -  20th  STREET 


Potrero  Hill's  Joe  The  Jet"  Perry,  shown  here  in  his  prime,  was  a  devastating  running 
back  who  set  records  and  was  inducted  into  the  National  Football  League  Hall  of  Fame 
in  1969,  the  first  year  he  was  eligible. 


BJ'S  LOW  IMPACT  AEROBICS 

WHERE:  Potrero  Hill  Neighborhood  House 

953  DeHaro  Street 
WHEN    Monday  -  Thursday,  6  15-715  pm 

Saturday  10  15-11:15  am 
COST.     $5/ Class.  $18/  4  Classes.  S32/ 8  Classes. 

S45  /  Unlimited  per  Month 
INFO:      CALL  863-1479 
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Soup  to  Sinful  Desserts: 
Saga  of  Hill  Deli's  Klein 


0 


By  C.  J.  Hirschfield 


Just  a  short  time  before  Klein's  D« 
opened  in  1979,  the  leaflets  hit  Hotrero 
Hill  -  leaflets  that  were  really  detailed 
menus  of  promised  deli  delicacies  pre- 
viously unavailable  in  the  neighborhood. 
On  the  day  Klein's  opened,  it  was  forced 
to  close  only  eight  hours  later;  all  the 
food,  it  seems,  had  sold  out.  And  the  deli 
has  operated  in  the  black  ever  since. 

Deborah  Klein  single-handedly  moved 
the  Hill  beyond  American  cheese,  and 
has  done  a  lot  more  besides.  "I'm  a  mana- 
ger. I  could  probably  manage  anything," 
is  how  the  35-year-old  entrepreneur  ex- 
plains a  talent  that  has  been  a  recurring 
theme  in  her  life  over  the  last  18  years. 

Klein's  first  job  at  age  14  was  in  a  Long 
Beach  restaurant,  where  she  progressed 
to  a  management  role  by  age  17.  Moving 
to  San  Francisco,  she  later  worked  as  dis- 
tribution manager  at  the  S.F.  Bay  Guar- 
dian, and  the  stress  associated  with  the 
job  led  to  her  decision  to  escape  to  Ta- 
hiti in  1976.  When  she  returned,  it  was 
with  the  conviction  that  she  would  never 
again  work  for  anyone  else  -  from  then 
on,  it  would  be  her  own  game  to  win  or 
lose. 

So,  although  at  age  24  she  didn't  know 
everything,  she  did  know  food.  She  bor- 
rowed "to  the  max,"  relying  on  the  sort  of 
"creative  financing"  that  only  a  young, 
single  woman  with  big  ideas  could  come 
up  with.  "I  had  to  really  sell  myself," 
she  explains.  The  result  was  a  South  of 
Market  restaurant  called  Canary  Island 
which  will  be  remembered  as  an  urban 
culinary  and  visual  oasis,  and  is  now  a 
nondescript  parking  lot. 

In  1979,  the  26-year-old  feminist  up- 
start leased  a  small,  boarded-up  corner 
spot  on  Potrero  Hill,  which  used  to  be  a 
butcher  shop.  She  initially  encountered 
some  hostility  from  neighboring  busi- 
nesses and  residents  who  were  opposed  to 
change,  but  Klein  had  an  idea  that  she 
knew  was  a  winner. 


She  knew  that  convenience  food  was 
here  to  stay,  but  that  people  were  also 
eating  healthier.  By  combining  the  two 
trends,  Klein  decided  to  deliver  something 
in  the  middle  -  a  deli  offering  a  wide 
range  of  take-out  and  eat-in  items  ("from 
soups  to  sinful  desserts")  in  a  comfortable 
environment  with  a  community  feel  to  it. 

.At  first,  it  was  just  Klein  and  Avery 
McGinn,  who  has  played  a  key  role  in 
managing  the  deli  for  the  last  nine  years. 
("We  really  should  call  it  McKlein's," 
laughs  Deborah).  Klein's  caught  on,  a 
patio  and  upstairs  office  were  added, 
sales  increased,  the  catering  side  of  the 
business  grew,  and  a  lucrative  association 
with  the  home-delivery  "Grocery  Express" 
was  born. 

Those  who  frequent  Klein's  know  that 
women  are  usually  behind  the  counter, 
and  that  each  sandwich  is  named  for  a 
woman.  "You've  got  to  put  your  own  sig- 
nature on  your  business,"  explains  Klein. 
"This  was  mine."  As  a  young,  single  wo- 
man opening  a  deli,  Klein  admits  that  she 
wanted  "to  create  my  own  statement, 
one  mat  celebrates  the  accomplishments 
of  women." 

This  has  not  been  achieved  without  some 
degree  of  humor,  however.  There  are 
still  people  who  order  the  "Diet  rich" 
sandwich,  not  understanding  that  Marlene 
Dietrich  was  the  meal's  inspiration.  Bella 
Abzug,  whose  sandwich  appropriately  fea- 
tures tongue,  recently  sent  Klein  an  up- 
dated photo  of  herself  to  display  by  the 
menu.  There  are  also  subtle  jokes  to  be 
found  -  you'll  note  that  the  sandwich 
honoring  Southwestern  painter  Georgia 
O'Keefe  includes  longhorn  Cheddar. 

Klein  moved  from  the  city  to  Sebasto- 
pol  some  time  ago,  and  comes  to  the  Hill 
twice  a  week  to  check  in.  "I  have  too 
much  energy  to  live  in  the  city,"  she  says, 
"so  living  in  the  country  forces  me  to  slow 
down." 

She  is  currently  completing  her  B.A.  de- 
gree in  management  at  Sonoma  State. 
After  her  graduation  this  semester,  she 


Some  of  Klein's  Deli's  busy  staff  take  a  moment  out  to  pose  amid  counters  filled 
with  the  gourmet  delights  that  the  restaurant  has  brought  to  the  Hill. 

Lester  Zeidman  photo 


wants  to  go  on  to  earn  her  doctorate,  and 
teach  -  what  else?  -  business.  She  is  ex  - 
cited  about  the  prospect  of  sharing  her  ex- 
perience in  the  world  of  small  business 
development  with  others.  What  will  her 
message  to  bright-eyed  business  students 
be?  "That  there's  nothing  better  than  a 
good  idea,"  she  states. 

Those  on  the  Hill  who've  ever  craved 


the  Sunday  New  York  Times,  an  elegant 
vegetable  pate,  a  hearty  bowl  of  home- 
made soup,  a  bottle  of  fine  wine  or  a  com- 
fortable place  to  have  a  heart-to-heart 
discussion  over  a  cup  of  good  coffee  know 
exactly  what  the  lady  is  talking  about. 
Klein  may  not  have  graduated  yet,  but 
she's  been  receiving  high  m  irks  on  the  Hill 
for  years. 


Rifht  Here  On 

POTRERO  HILL 


A  beautiful  floral  arrangement  can  say  all  you  feel, 
to  make  this  and  every  day  a  very  special  day! 

POTRERO  HILL  FLORIST 

1627   20th  Street    •     San  Francisco,  CA  94107 


DAILY  SCOOP 


<3|MX  V918 


2© 


\Ki  SA-U-pgA^UcCo 


(40l  afcPtegoiHU 


Call  or  come  by  today! 

415-826-7250 

Local  and  worldwide 
delivery 


r   The  Centre  For 
Carnaval  Cuisine 

CREOLE 

SEAFOOD 

BRAZILIAN 

3392  24th  Street  : 
(Off  Valencia) 
821  -4600 
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Voters  in  the  Fifth  District  will  have  a 
chance  to  meet  Congresswoman  Nancy 
Pelosi  on  Sat.,  Sept.  10  at  Miz  Brown's 
Restaurant,  2565  Mission  at  22nd  St.,  at 
2:30  p.m.,  and  on  Sept.  17,  at  10  a.m.  at 
Bernal  Heights  Neighborhood  Center, 
515  Cortland  Ave. 


Volunteers  are  needed  for  a  UC  San 

Francisco  study  seeking  the  successful 
treatment  for  osteoporosis.  Although 
treatments  are  available  to  help  prevent 
osteoporosis,  there  is  no  proven  way  to 
restore  bone  mass  once  it  is  lost.  In  the 
new  study,  UCSF  researchers  will  use 
hormones  that  normally  help  regulate 
bone  metabolism  in  an  attempt  to  bol- 
ster bone  mass  of  osteoporosis  patients. 
Post-menopausal  women  50-75  years  old 
who  are  not  on  estrogen  therapy  may  be 
eligible.  All  study-related  exams  and 
treatments  are  free.  For  info  call 
476-5125. 


There  will  be  no  paper  making  classes 

during  the  month  of  September  at  the 
Neighborhood  House,  but  the  fall  classes 
begin  Wed.,  Oct.  5  at  6:30  p.m.,  and 
Thurs.,  Oct.  6  at  5:30  p.m.  Contact 
Andrea  Tucker-Hody  at  826-8080  for 
more  info  on  registration.  Classes  are 
free  to  the  public. 


The  shelter  for  battered  women  and 
children,  La  Casa  de  las  Madres,  is  in 
need  of  volunteers  to  help  with  counsel- 
ing, support  groups,  childcare  and  com- 
munity education.  Volunteers  are  train- 
ed to  help  provide  these  crucial  services. 
Training  begins  Sept.  12.  Call  777-1808 
for  info. 


The  Potrero  Hill  Archives  Project  con- 
tinues to  record  the  Hill's  history 
through  taped  interviews  of  long-time 
residents  (50+  years  in  the  neighbor- 
hood), portraits  of  narrators,  and  their 
collection  of  old  photographs  and  other 
memorabilia.  Anyone  with  an  interest 
in  this  project  is  encouraged  to  come  to 
meetings  -  every  third  Tuesday  of  the 
month  at  7  p.m.  at  the  Library,  1616 
20th  St.  -  or  call  committee  members 
Jeff,  826-0174;  Carol,  863-4294;  or 
Erik,  641-8976. 


"Come  Take  a  Look  and  Find  Out  for 
Yourself,"  is  the  title  for  a  13-day  tour 
to  Nicaragua  sponsored  by  the  Elders 
for  Survival.  The  group  will  meet  with 
that  country's  representatives  in  the 
fields  of  education;  health  care;  retire- 
ment homes;  agrarian  reform;  news- 
paper publications;  and  political  organ- 
izations. The  group  will  also  travel  to 
several  cities,  as  well  as  the  country- 
side and  beaches,  and  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  attend  various  cultural 
events.  The  tour  takes  place  next  Jan. 
13-26,  but  sign-ups  begin  now.  For  info 
and  application  call  752-4098  or  652- 
0904. 


The  Women's  Jobs  Program,  a  counseling 
and  support  program  for  battered  and 
formerly  battered  women,  is  conducting 
a  series  of  employment  workshops  start- 
ing Sept.  12,  at  Rosalie  House  of  St.  Vin- 
cent De  Paul  Society.  Call  255-0166  for 
info. 


The  blind  and  those  with  low  vision  arc 

invited  to  attend  special  forums  for  the 
visually  impaired  the  first  and  third  Sat- 
urdays of  each  month  at  UCSF.  These 
open  forums  are  designed  to  help  the  vis- 
ually impaired  cope  with  the  problems 
that  arise  in  day-to-day  living,  and  are 
open  to  friends  and  family  as  well.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Dept.  of  Ophthalmology, 
they  are  held  in  UCSF's  Clinical  Eye  Re- 
search Bldg.,  374  Parnassus  Ave. 


The  public  is  also  invited  to  attend  free 

"Brown  Bag"  lectures,  held  each  Wednes- 
day from  noon  to  1  p.m.  in  Rm.  300  of  the 
Health  Sciences  West  Building,  513  Par- 
nassus Ave.  The  series  feutures  a  variety 
of  topics,  including  many  health-related 
discussions  presented  by  experts  from  the 
UCSF  faculty. 


And  a  video  series  is  offered  from  noon  - 
1  p.m.  in  Toland  Hall,  533  Parnassus. 
"Frontline:  Racism  101"  will  be  shown  on 
Sept.  8;  "The  Power  Pinch,"  about  sexual 
harassment  will  be  shown  on  Sept.  15; 
and  Sept.  20  features  "What  is  a  Jew  to 
You?"  Call  476-5222  for  more  info. 


The  Rose  Resnick  Center  for  the  Blind 

and  Handicapped  offers  free  job  counsel- 
ing and  can  direct  job  seekers  to  employ- 
ment opportunities.  Call  Lynn  Liptz,  the 
Center's  employment  counselor  at  441- 
1980  for  info. 


The  annual  San  Francisco  Fair  and  Ex- 
position this  year  focuses  on  young  peo- 
ple and  is  called  Youth  Expo  '88  -  Happ- 
ening over  Labor  Day  Weekend,  Sept.  2-5; 
its  a  three-day  "back  to  school"  celebra- 
tion featuring  carnival  rides  and  games;  a 
two  day  skateboard  competition;  daily 
street  dance;  continuous  live  entertain- 
ment; a  display  of  the  city's  best  graffiti 
artists  (!);  science,  art  and  history  exhib- 
its; special  areas  and  attractions  for 
small  children;  a  Diaper  Derby;  and  lots 
more.  Its  all  happening  in  the  S.F.  Civic 
Center  Plaza,  11  a.m.  -  10  p.m.  Fri.,  Sat. 
and  Sun.,  and  to  8  p.m.  on  Mon. 


Classes  and  tutoring  in  beginning  read- 
ing, writing  and  arithmetic;  brush-up  in 
spelling,  grammar  and  math,  and  prepara- 
tion for  the  G.E.D.  are  offered  free  by 
the  San  Francsico  Adult  Learning  Center, 
at  31  Gough  St.,  Rm.  29.  Call  239-3008 
for  more  information. 


Ants,  ants,  ants  everywhere.  What  to  do? 
Don't  buy  pesticides  -  they're  not  safe. 
Instead,  try  sprinkling  some  cream  of 
tartar,  red  chili  powder,  or  dried  pepper- 
mint at  the  point  of  entry.  These  natur- 
al substances  provide  a  way  of  getting 
rid  of  the  nasty  pests  without  creating 
dangerous  pesticide  fumes.  For  more  al- 
ternatives to  toxic  household  products, 
call  554-4333  and  ask  for  a  free  guide 
entitled  "Garbage  Cans  and  Garbage 
Can'ts." 


The  San  Francisco  AIDS  Foundation's 

Food  Bank  needs  donations  of  juices  and 
protein  drinks  for  people  with  AIDS.  The 
food  program,  which  distributes  weekly 
groceries  to  500  people,  is  suffering  from 
shortages  due  to  a  decrease  in  donations 
during  the  summer  months.  The  founda- 
tion has  distributed  free  groceries  to  over 
2,000  people  with  AIDS  and  ARC  since 
the  program's  inception.  The  program 
also  needs  donations  of  food  items  other 
than  juices,  such  as  spaghetti  sauce,  mac- 
aroni and  cheese,  and  canned  fruit.  Con- 
tributions are  accepted  at  the  Food  Bank 
at  25  Hickory  St.  (near  Van  Ness  at  Mar- 
ket) weekdays  from  9-6  p.m.,  or  call  the 
Foundation  at  864-5855,  ext.  2507  to 
make  other  arrangements. 


Hill  photographer  Jacques  Gael  Cressaty 

has  u  showing  of  his  works  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  Extension  Center,  55 
Laguna  St.,  through  Sept.  23.  A  recep- 
tion for  the  artist  happens  Sunday,  Sept. 
U,  from  2  to  4  p.m.  And  Hiller  Joseph 
Johnson's  works  appear  in  "4  +  1:  An  Ex- 
hibit of  Monoprints  and  Photo  Silk- 
screens,"  through  Oct.  8.  Gallery  hours 
are  Mon.  -  Thurs.,  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  and 
Fri.  -  Sun.,  10  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 


Bay  Area  Youth  opera  (BAYO),  a  special 
project  of  VOICES  /SF  Opera  Ensemble, 
announces  its  fall  session  of  Opera  Work- 
shop for  Children  aged  6-15.  Interviews 
for  classes/workshops  are  open  -  no  pre- 
vious experience  is  necessary.  Classes 
begin  Sept.  12  and  run  through  mid-Dec- 
ember. For  info  call  431-2027. 


Galeria  de  la  Raza  presents  an  installa- 
tion by  Yolanda  Lopez,  "Cactus  Hearts/ 
Barbed  Wire  Dreams  -  Media  Myths  and 
Mexicans,"  Sept.  6  -  Oct.  1,  2851  24th  St., 
in  S.F.,  with  an  opening  reception  on 
Fri.,  Sept.  9,  7-9:30  p.m.  Gallery  hours 
are  Tues  -  Sat,  1-6  p.m. 


By  improving  your  diet,  you  can  increase 
your  chances  of  escaping  the  leading 
cause  of  death  in  our  nation  -  coronary 
heart  disease.  But  making  a  commit- 
ment to  change  your  eating  habits  can  be 
difficult  without  direction  or  specific 
guidelines.  The  American  Heart  Assn. 
has  the  "American  Heart  Association 
Diet"  that  can  help  you  make  heart- 
healthy  food  choices,  even  if  you  lead  a 
hectic  life.  For  a  free  copy  of  the  book 
send  a  self-addressed,  stamped,  legal- 
size  envelope  to  the  American  Heart 
Assn.,  120  Montgomery  St.,  Ste.  1650, 
S.F.  94104,  or  call  433-2273. 


The  Roxie  Cinema  features  "Coverup: 
Behind  the  Iran  Contra  Affair,"  Sept.  2- 
8,  3117  16th  St.  in  San  Francisco.  The  film 
pieces  together  fragments  left  behind 
from  the  Iran-Contra  hearings,  linking 
George  Bush  to  a  "netherworld  of  drugs, 
hostages,  assasinations,  and  covert  oper- 
ations. 


IN  MEMORIAM 
Virginia  Bicknell 
1921  -  1988 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Jacob  F.  Susoeff 
1915  -  1988 
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CO^ECTICUT  ST. 

PLANT  SUPPLIES 

306  CONNECTICUT     SF,  CA  94107     (415)  821-4773 


poison  in  your 
house  &  garden  ? 
control  pests 

saferVays 

BENEFICIAL  INSECTS  •  ORGANIC  CONTROLS  &  AMENDMENTS 

HOURS:  MON.  -  FRI.  B  TO  4:30  SAT.  11  TO  4:30 
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LUNCH    MON.-FRI.  11:30-5:00 
DINNER  MON. -SUN  5:00-10:00 


TAKE-OUT  FOOD  /  CATERING 
MASTERCARD- VISA 


$.  AMMAKOPOV1.0* 


NOW  OPEN  FOR 
SUNDAY  DINNER 


288  CONNECTICUT  AT  18th  —  PHONE  552-8789 
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Potrero  Hill  Marchers  Help 
Keep  King's  Dream  Alive 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

as  with  other  people  -  helps  you  fight  for 
your  rights,  and  for  what  you  believe  in." 

Other  lessons  were  learned  as  well: 
A  21-year-old  was  "amazed  at  the  numb- 
er of  people,  and  that  they  weren't  all 
black."  And  a  14-year-old  was  surprised 
to  learn  that  in  1963,  "being  colored 
couldn't  get  you  anything." 

The  1963  "dream"  has  come  true,  Max- 
well observed.  "The  people  who  were  in 
closets  then  are  in  the  open  now;  we 
don't  have  to  sit  in  back  of  the  bus,  nor 
use  separate  bathrooms  and  water  foun- 
tains. But  the  struggle  continues  for 
economic  justice  -  another  element  of 
the  'dream'." 

Journeying  with  the  youngsters  also 


provided  adults  an  opportunity  to  offer 
knowledge  and  information  along  the 
way.  Hill  merchant  Lester  Zeidman  was 
impressed  with  the  young  peoples'  desire 
to  visit  some  of  the  historic  sites  of 
Washington  after  the  march.  I  think  it's 
important  that  we  choose  to  honor  the 
civil  rights  movement  each  anniversary 
-  it  gives  a  real  feeling  of  participation 
and  is  not  just  symbolic.  I  know  these 
kids  have  gained  from  the  experience." 

The  Washington  visit  ended  with  a 
Monday  morning  tour  of  the  Capitol,  a 
visit  to  Congresswoman  Nancy  Pelosi's 
office,  and  a  talk  by  a  member  of  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus.  "This  was 
the  most  remarkable  experience  I've 
ever  had  in  my  life,"  said  17-year-old 
Jerome  Holland. 


A 


Potrero  Hill  activists  were  busy  through- 
out the  August  27  march  in  the  nation's 
capital  -  advocating  causes  such  as  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment,  being  inter- 
viewed by  the  news  media,  greeting  old 
friends  such  as  former  Hill  resident  Phil 
DeAndrade  (Page  10  lower  right)  and 
listening  to  speakers  Michael  Dukakis 
(Page  11  top  right),  Jesse  Jackson  (Page 
11  bottom  left)  and  Coretta  Scott  King 
(Page  10  bottom  left). 


# 
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Neighbors  Recall  Memories 
Of  Historic  '63  Gathering 


They  marched  in  the  nation's 
capital  25  years  ago,  but  a  number 
of  people  on  Potrero  Hill  carry  mem- 
ories'   of  the  historic  1963  March 
on  Washington  that  are  as  fresh  as 
if  it  happened  yesterday. 

Dan  Berman  of  Rhode  Island 
Street  had  been  a  volunteer  with 
the  Northern  Student  Movement 
in  Boston  during  that  summer,  and 
remembers  the  triumphant  crowd 
"like  a  river  flowing".  That  march, 
Berman  notes,  got  him  and  others 
"starting  to  question  how  the  govern- 
ment is  run.  People  like  myself  got 
educated  and  were  pulled  into  the 
social  movements."  He's  been  in  - 
volved  ever  since,  he  says. 

The  1963  march  had  a  large  con- 
tingent of  labor  union  members,  30 
from  the  Intl.  Longshoremen's  & 
Warehousemen's  Union.  One  of  them 
was  DeHaro  Street  resident  Bill 
Ward.  "I  think  what  happened  25 
years  ago,"  he  muses,  "had  a  lot  to 
do  with  acceptance  by  people  who 
hadn't  taken  a  position  before  and 
during  the  crusade  for  civil  rights. 
Now  I  see  that  they're  out  there 
helping  to  stop  the  bigotry,  and 
getting  along  together.    1  see  it 
especially  in  California,  even 
though  1  see  prejudice  in  smaller 
pockets  within  the  state." 

How  much  have  things  changed 


in  the  25  years  since  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  stirred  the  nation  with 
his  "I  Have  a  Dream"  speech? 

"There's  still  a  negative  lack  of 
achievement,  but  knowing  what  it 
was  like  to  be  black  in  America, 
I  think  we  have  achieved  a  lot." 
stresses  Potrero  Hill  Neighborhood 
House  Executive  Director  Enola  D. 
Maxwell,  who  also  went  on  the 
recent  commemorative  march. 

"If  you  haven't  experienced  look- 
ing for  a  'colored  only1  toilet  in  an 
airport,  or  sitting  in  the  back  of  the 
bus,"  Maxwell  points  out,  "it's 
horrible  and  inconvenient  and  you 
suffer  such  indignities."  Not  only 
are  those  aspects  of  segregation  a 
thing  of  the  past,  she  says,  but  "we 
had  no  black  representatives  to 
speak  of,  and  now  we  have  eltcted 
representatives  in  all  categories. 
Just  to  think  that  you  can  run  for 
office  and  be  taken  very,  very 
seriously  is  amazing." 

But  DeHaro  Street's  Sylvia  Woog 
isn't  so  sure  that  major  improvements 
have  taken  place.  She  went  to  the 
1963  march  with  the  New  York 
Teachers  Union,  and  remembers 
that  25  years  ago,  "the  integration 
order  was  disregarded  and  public 
schools  closed  down  rather  than 
admit  black  children  to  their  class- 
rooms. "Today,  1  don't  think  things 


MARCH  on  WASHINGTON 

FOR  JOBS  AND  rREEDOM 


250,000  people  gathered  in  1963  for  the  first  civil  rights  march  in  Washington. 

Monroe  Schwartz  photo 


are  that  much  better,"  she  says. 
"Sure,  the're've  been  legal  changes, 
but  for  actual  changes  in  people's 
lives,  I  don't  know.  Family  structure 
-  even  in  the  South  -  is  lost." 

But  Eddie  Reed  of  24th  Street 
would  disagree.  Dr.  King's  legacy 
has  come  true  for  him.  "I  see  little 
children  of  all  colors  walking  together, 
and  I  have  a  mixed  marriage  with 
two  mixed  kids  -  Italian  and  black. 
I  was  a  medic  in  'Nam,  and  still  have 
white  buddies  from  the  Army;  I  was 
the  only  black  medic  in  the  oouthern 
Baptist  Hospital  in  New  Orleans,  and 
I'm  a  professional  now  in  the  nursing 
field." 


Reed,  who  traveled  to  Washington, 
D.C.  from  New  Orleans  with  his 
father,  a  member  of  the  Natl. 
Association  for  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  (NAACP),  still  re- 
members "the  great  moment  when 
I  shook  hands  with  Dr.  King." 

Also  remembering  a  special  feel- 
ing from  25  years  ago  is  Monroe 
Schwartz  of  DeHaro  Street.  "It  wvs 
the  first  time  I  felt  real  pride  in  this 
country,"  he  emphasizes.  "  It  was  a 
great  historical  event  and  I  was 
privileged  to  take  part  in  it." 

-  R.  P. 


Photographs  by  Bob  Hayes  and  Lester  Zeidman 
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A   A  PERFORMING 
A  \n  ^ARTS  ROUNDUP 


September  ushers  in  a  host  of  important 
theatrical  events  of  interest  to  View  read- 
ers. First,  on  Labor  Day  weekend  the  San 
Francisco  Shakespeare  Festival  opens  its 
annual  Free  Shakespeare  in  the  Park  with 
what  promises  to  be  a  smashing  produc- 
tion of  "As  You  Like  It."  Two  previews 
will  be  seen,  on  Sat.  and  Sun.,  Sept.  3  and 
4,  with  the  official  opening  on  Monday, 
Sept.  5.  All  performances  will  be  in  the 
meadow  east  of  the  Flower  Conservatory 
on  JFK  Drive,  Golden  Gate  Park,  at  1:30. 

Directed  by  noted  Eureka  Theatre  award 
winning  director,  Richard  Seyd,  this  "As 
You  Like  It,"  a  light  hearted  romantic 
comedy  -  spiced  with  the  Bard's  customary 
hints  of  a  more  ambiguous  reality  beneath 
the  surface  -  features  some  of  the  best 
acting  talent  in  the  area.  Led  by  the  en- 
chanting Sigrid  Wurschmidt  as  Rosalind, 
and  the  ubiquitous  Michael  McShane  as 
Touchstone,  the  cast  of  15  includes  the 
likes  of  Hector  Correa,  Scott  Freeman, 
Kenna  Hunt,  Esther  Scott  and  Sharon  Omi. 

Following  the  opening  weekend,  perfor- 
mances will  be  each  Thurs.  through  Sun., 
through  October  9,  for  a  total  of  25  this 
season;  almost  double  those  of  last  year. 
Furthermore,  because  of  the  growing  suc- 
cess of  the  S.  F.  Shakespeare  Festival 
(SFSF)  and  of  its  Shakespeare  in  the 
Schools  program,  the  SFSF  has  received 
approval  from  the  Recreation  &  Parks 
Department  to  create  a  landscaped  amphi- 
theater as  its  permanent  home  in  G.  G. 
Park  -  with  a  target  date  of  1990! 


This  is  the  last  month  this  year  in  which 
to  enjoy  the  FREE  concerts  presented  by 
City  Celebrations  in  three  different  loca- 
tions. But  not  to  worry,  there  are  still  a 
total  of  11  performances!  Tuesday  shows 
are  noon  -  1  p.m.  in  the  courtyard  behind 
the  State  Compensation  Bldg.,  1275  Market 
at  9th,  with  the  following  programs:  9/6  - 
Golden  Bough,  Celtic  Folk;  9/13  -  Johnny 
Staten,  R&B/Jazz;  9/20  -  Carmelita  Her- 
ron,  Jazz  vocals;  9/27  -  ED,  Rock.  Wed- 
nesday programs,  also  noon  -  1  p.m.,  are 
at  Levi  Plaza,  1155  Battery  at  Greenwich: 
9/7  -  Jeff  Narell  w/rhythm  &  steel;  9/14  - 
30s  <5c  40s  Swing;  9/21  -  Sandy  Geller, 
Jazz/Rock  vocals;  9/28  -  BARDO,  Eclec- 
tic Jazz. 

Thursday  concerts  in  Golden  Gate  Park 
Bandshell  are  from  1  -  3  p.m.  (except  for 
9/15).  Scheduled  for  9/1  are  vocals  by 
songwriters  Bruce  W.  Davis,  Isabel  Yrigo- 
yen  and  Steve  Seskin;  plus  Unbound  Spirit 
in  a  synthesis  of  modern  and  traditional 
Asian  dances.  On  Sept.  8,  look  for  a  Rod- 
gers-Gersh win-Kern-Berlin-Porter  Sing-a- 
long, the  Celtic  trio.  Golden  Bough,  and 
the  Dramatic  modern  dancing  of  the  S.F. 
Moving  Co.  The  final  Bandshell  event  on 
Sept.  15  begins  at  10  a.m.,  when  the  Co- 
alition Serving  the  Elderly  will  host  the 
fourth  annual  Bay  to  Breakfast  Senior 
Walk,  complete  with  breakfast  &  prizes. 
Then  at  noon,  walkers  and  non-walkers 
will  enjoy  a  bang-up  Big  Band  concert  with 
Andy  Russell.  To  register  for  the  Walk- 
Breakfast,  call  626-1033. 


The  tension  continues  to  mount  these 
Monday  nights  at  the  New  Performance 
Gallery  where  Bay  Area  Theatre  Sports 
(BATS)  presents  its  on-going  World  Olym- 
pics of  Improv,  featuring  such  intrepid 
gladiators  as  Faultline,  Fratelli  Bologna, 
Improv,  Riot  Squad,  Free  Fall,  Comedy 
Underground,  and  the  odd  free  agent, 
Sept.  12,  19  and  26  at  8  p.m.  The  NPG  is 
at  3153  17th  St.  Call  824-8220. 


22  at  8:30  p.m.  Regular  (sliding  scale) 
shows  on  Fri.  &  Sat.,  Sept.  23  &  24  at  8:30 
and  10  p.m.  at  Footwork,  3221  22nd  St. 
Call  Joan  Lazarus  at  928-4584. 


Theatre  Rhinoceros  opens  "It's  Only  A 
Play"  by  Terence  McNally  on  Sept.  10, 
with  previews  on  Sept.  7-9.  The  per- 
formances will  continue  through  Oct.  15. 
On  Sept.  16  -  24,  Mirror  Productions  at 
the  Rhinoceros  Studio  will  open  "Joan 
of  the  Tenderloin"  to  play  through  Sept. 
24.  Both  shows  are  at  2926  16th  St.  Call 
861-5079  for  reservation  info. 


Playwright/actor/director  John  O'Keefe 
returns  to  S.F.  with  his  highly  acclaimed 
"Shimmer"  for  four  weeks  at  Climate 
Theatre,  252  9th  St.  (betw.  Howard/Fol- 
som).  "Both  autobiographical  and  fiction- 
al, the  story  takes  place  in  a  county  juven- 
ile facility  in  the  mid-1950s  ."  Preview 
Wed.,  Sept.  14  at  8  p.m.,  opening  Thurs., 
Sept.  15,  to  play  Thurs.  through  Sundays 
at  8  p.m.  through  Oct.  9.  Tlx  at  STBS  or 
call  626-9196. 

Then  on  Sept.  22  thru  Oct.  9,  O'Keefe 
will  present  his  new  play,  "Disgrace"  at 
Theatre  Artaud,  450  Florida  at  17th. 
This  is  the  work  -  for  three  women  - 
that  was  the  talk  of  the  recently  con- 
cluded Mill  Valley  Playwrights'  Festival. 
Call  552-3656  for  ticket  info. 


Any  aspiring  songwriters  out  there? 
The  noted  Canadian  satirist,  Bob  Bossin 
will  conduct  a  songwriting  workshop,  spon- 
sored by  the  Freedom  Song  Network,  on 
Tues.,  Sept.  27,  at  the  Julian  Theatre, 
New  College,  777  Valencia  (nr.  18th)  at 
7:30  p.m.    For  more  info,  call  431-7980. 


Nor  is  the  world  of  dance  absent  from 
South  of  Market.  Footwork,  at  3221  22nd 
St.  at  Mission  offers  a  full  schedule  this 
month  and  next.  On  Sept.  16  &  17  they 
present  the  annual   Local  6  Choreograph- 
ers' Concert,  which  provides  an  "oppor- 
tunity for  emerging  local  artists  to  pre- 
sent their  work  in  a  professional  atmos- 
phere." A  view  of  varying  styles  and 
mediums,  traditional  to  post-modern  and 
dance  theater  is  promised. 

And  beginning  Sept.  29,  Footwork  pre- 
sents the  third  annual  Edge  Festival,  con- 
tinuing all  of  Oct.  through  Nov.  12.  Ac- 
claimed throughout  the  artistic  communi- 
ty, the  Festival  is  designed  "to  encourage 
and  promote  the  most  daring  of  dance 
and  theater  artists,  those  who  move  con- 
fidently outside  the  mainstream." 

The  outstanding  artists  represented 
include  Nina  Wise,  Ruth  Zaporah,  Ellen 
Webb,  Liz  Carpenter,  Mercy  Sidbury,  the 
Mary  Jane  Eisenberg  Co.  First  up  will 
be  Liz  Carpenter  &  Mercy  Sidbury, 
Thurs.,  9/29  thru  Sat.,  10/1;  followed  by 
the  Mary  Jane  Eisenberg  Dance  Co. 
Oct.  5-8.  We'll  fill  you  in  on  the  rest 
next  month;  or  call  Footwork  at 
824-5044. 


Jeff  Friedman/Topophilia  Productions 

present  a  collaborative  evening  of  dance/ 
video/music  focusing  on  individuals  and 
communities  facing  AIDS,  to  benefit  an 
oral  history  archive  for  performing  artists 
confronting  life  threatening  illnesses.  Spe- 
cial benefit  performance  on  Thurs.,  Sept. 


Finally,  a  documentary  film  by  Barbara 
Trent,  "Coverup:  Behind  the  Iran-Contra 
Affair,"  at  the  Roxie,  3117  16th  St;  call 
863-1087  for  times.  Those  interested 
will  have  to  hurry;  the  film  plays  only 
Sept.  2  -  8. 


Sigrid  Wurschmidt,  Michael  McShane  and  Steven  Anthony  Jones  in  this  year's  free 
Shakespeare  in  the  park;  "As  You  Like  It."  Opening  on  Labor  Day  weekend,  perform- 
ances will  continue  every  Thurs  -  Sunday  at  1:30  p.m.,  thru  Oct.  9th. 

David  Parr  photo 


THE  TOTAL  YOU      NEW  ON  T HE  H I LL ! 


Facials 
Waxing 

Pedicure/ Manicure 
Reflexology  <<CZ5>> 
Swedish  Massage 
Acupressure  and  Stretching 

1419  18  th  St. 


CALL  641-1251      Between  Connecticut  &  Missouri 
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Eureka  Opens  '88-89  Season 
With  de  la  Tour's  "Viva" 


"AMEN  CORNER"  SET 


On  Sept.  28,  The  Eureka  Theatre  kicks 
off  its  '88-'89  season  with  the  American 
premiere  of  Andy  de  la  Tour's  "Viva,"  di- 
rected by  Ken  Grantham  -  a  "fast,  furious 
and  physical  farce"  about  a  Central  Ameri- 
can Revolution  and  the  CIA's  frantic  ef- 
forts to  frustrate  it.  Lorri  Holt  is  featur- 
ed. 

Next  up  is  "Lloyd's  Prayer"  by  Kevin 
Kling,  a  "loving  comedy"  about  an  angel, 
an  alcoholic  con  man  turned  evangelist 
and  other  oddities.  Oskar  Eustis  directs, 
with  Michael  McShane  and  Will  Marchetti; 
opening  Dec.  1 1. 

The  third  offering,  scheduled  for  Feb- 
ruary, 1989  -  and  the  first  of  two  co-pro- 
ductions with  the  Berkeley  Rep's  (BRT) 
Parallel  Season  -  will  be  "In  Perpetuity 
Throughout  the  Universe,"  by  the  award 
winning  Eric  Overmyer.  The  comedy  is 
set  in  a  New  York  City  vanity  publishing 
house  specializing  in  right-wing  fantasies, 
where  "paranoia  is  profitable."  Directed 
by  Berkeley  Rep's  Sharon  Ott,  the  play 
features  actors  from  both  companies. 


The  second  co-production  with  BRT, 
"The  Stick  Wife"  by  Darrah  Cloud,  will 
follow  in  March,  1989.  Set  off  by  the  Bir- 
mingham, Alabama  church  bombing  that 
killed  four  black  children,  the  play  -  a 
major  hit  in  Los  Angeles  and  Hartford, 
Connecticut  -  is  a  tale  of  power,  sexuali- 
ty and  marriage,  directed  bv  Tony  Taccone 
with  members  of  both  acting  companies. 

Next,  a  world  premiere  commissioned 
by  the  Eureka  opens  next  April  19. 
"Angels  in  America"  by  Tony  Kushner  is 
sponsored  by  the  Eureka's  New  Plays  De- 
velopment Fund,  with  underwriting  by  the 
Alexander  Gerbode  Foundation  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  Ex- 
pected to  be  an  exciting  and  controversial 
event,  Kushner's  play  is  set  amid  the  chaos 
following  the  'angelic'  announcement  that 
God  has  vanished  from  Heaven,  AIDS  is 
sweeping  the  planet,  the  ozone  layer  is 
in  shreds  and  Roy  Cohn  meets  Raisa  Gor- 
bachev as  we  hurtle  toward  the  millen- 
nium. Eustis  will  direct. 

To  complete  the  Eureka's  six-play  sub- 
scription series,  the  West  Coast  premiere 
of  Constance  Congdon's  "Tales  of  the  Lost 
Formicans"  will  open  June  7,  '89.  A  futur- 
istic anthropological  examination  of  sub- 
urban life  in  "Formica,"  Colorado,  the 
play  is  described  as  "wacky,  hilarious  and 
heartbreaking."  Added  to  this  ambitious 
season,  in  January,  1989,  in  association 
with  The  Marin  Theatre  Co.  (MTC),  the 
Eureka's  Susan  Marsden  will  direct  Arthur 
Miller's  "All  My  Sons"  in  Mill  Valley.  Abi- 
gail Van  Alyn  and  Jeffrey  King  will  appear 
with  members  of  the  MTC. 

Wait!  There's  more!  Once  again  the 
Eureka's  Monday  night  Discovery  Series 
will  offer  five  readings  of  new  works  under 
consideration  for  future  production.  Dates 
are:  Oct.  17;  Dec.  5;  Jan.  16;  Feb.  20  and 
May  8. 

And.  .  .  as  we  reported  last  month,  the 
PULP  PLAYHOUSE  continues  its  late 
night  improv  madness  on  weekends  through- 
out the  season.  Call  558-9898  for  speci- 
fics, for  subscription  info  or  tickets  to 
"Viva,"  which  opens  Sept.  28. 


A  new  theater  company,  the  Potrero  Hill  Theatre  Ensemble,  has  taken  up  residence 
at  the  Neighborhood  House,  announcing  its  first  production,  James  Baldwin's  "Amen 
Corner,"  opening  Sept.  9  at  the  Nabe,  953  DeHaro.  Shown  L-R  are:  Kay  Elizabeth, 
Michael  Johnson  and  Dorian  Spencer  in  the  production.  Under  the  direction  of  Eliza- 
beth Benjamin,  the  Ensemble  describes  itself  as  an  "Actors'  Workshop  dedicated  to 
building  a  multi-racial  company  and  providing  work  for  local  actors."  The  Ensemble's 
presentation  of  short  scenes  last  month  demonstrated  these  goals  in  the  flesh,  and  was 
very  enthusiastically  received.  Call  826-8080  for  info. 

Carol  Squires  photo 


LEE  ♦  BOSLEY 


E  AND  TRIBAL  ART 

♦  CONTEMPORARY  WORKS  N 
MIXED  MEDIA 


E,  HANDCRAFTED  JEWELRY 


SITE  IMPORTS  FROM 
AROUND  THE  WORLD 


1331  18TH  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA  9-41 OV 
4PM  —  10PM  TUESDAY  -  SUNDAY 


(415)  821-2000 
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WHERE'S  CHARLEY'' 


GARDEN  VIEW:  Dwarf 
Avocados'  Giant  Rewards 


By  Justin  Dwinnell 


For  production  of  fruit  for  the  home 
gardener,  the  dwarf  avocado  tree  is  ideal. 
The  tree  is  a  miniature  specimen,  never 
reaching  more  than  10  feet  in  height.  The 
fruits  are  standard  size  with  a  shiny  green 
pear  shape  and  nutty-buttery  taste. 
These  are  self-pollinating  trees  without 
the  need  of  a  companion.  With  shiny 
green  leaves  and  a  natural  forming  cano- 
py, they  do  not  have  to  be  pruned  to 
maintain  the  size  or  form. 

These  beautiful  trees  begin  bearing 
fruit'at  a  very  young  age.  Usually  at  a- 
bout  five  years  from  seed  they  are  mat- 
ure enough  to  begin  fruiting.  They  bear 
heavily  every  other  year.  From  June 
through  August  beautiful  shiny  green  high 
quality  fruits  will  delight  the  avocado  af- 
ficionado. 

With  very  few  natural  enemies,  except 
snails,  these  trees  require  very  little  help 
to  stay  healthy  specimens.  A  small  strip 
of  copper  band  around  the  trunk  will  keep 
the  snails  from  crossing  and  the  tree  will 
be  protected.  There  will  be  no  need  for 
poison  sprays  or  pellets. 


Dwarf  avocados  can  take  full  sun  or 
partial  shade.  They  are  evergreen  and 
tend  to  become  dense  with  foliage.  Baby 
tears  make  good  ground  cover  under  the 
tree.  Impatiens  are  also  very  good  and 
will  produce  color. 

When  first  planting  a  dwarf  avocado, 
prepare  the  soil  with  loose  humusy  amend- 
ments twice  the  size  of  the  container. 
Make  sure  the  tree  does  not  sit  in  clay 
soil  or  in  a  drainage  section  of  your  gard- 
en. If  the  roots  are  allowed  to  remain 
soggy,  the  plant  will  suffer  and  may  die. 
The  all-important  factor  in  growing  avo- 
cados is  good  drainage.  Most  of  the  root 
area  will  be  in  the  top  two  feet  of  soil. 
Avocados  require  frequent  but  not  deep 
watering. 

Every  fourth  or  fifth  wutering  should  be 
deep,  however,  to  wash  away  any  salt 
buildup.  Food  with  high  iron  and  acid 
should  be  supplied  to  cure  any  deficiency 
should  it  occur.  Citrus,  azaleas  or  rhodo- 
dendrons make  great  companion  plantings. 

With  any  luck  you  will  have  envious 
friends  and  neighbors  in  no  time. 

HAPPY  GARDENING!  If  you  have  a 
garden  idea  or  a  plant  problem  to  share, 
contact  me  at  Potrero  Gardens,  1201  17th 
St.,  S.F.,  94107. 


oooooooo 


"Save  a  Life''  Day  Set  Sept.  24 


Barbara  Heroux  as  Donna  Lucia  d'AIvadorez  (the  REAL  aunt)  and  William  Neely  as 
the  love-stricken  Sir  Francis  Chesney  in  the  Lamplighters'  production  of  "Where's 
Charley?"  The  Broadway  musical  by  Frank  Loesser  and  George  Abbott,  based  on  the 
Brandon  Thomas  farce,  "Charley's  Aunt."  Opening  at  Presentation  Theater,  2350 
Turk  Blvd.  Sat.,  Sept.  17  and  playing  weekends  through  Oct.  23.  For  tickets,  call  the 
Lamplighters,  752-7755.  Peter  Donaldson  photo 


PLEASE  PATRONIZE 
OUR  ADVERTISERS 


In  an  effort  to  improve  the  dismal  sur- 
vival rates  from  cardiac  arrest  in  the  Bay 
Area,  the  Northern  California  Center  for 
Prehospital  Research  and  Training,  The 
American  Red  Cross  Bay  Area  and  the  San 
Francisco  Giants  will  present  "Save  a  Life 
Saturday,"  September  24,  at  Candlestick 
Park. 

This  event  is  designed  to  teach  a  large 
number  of  Bay  Area  citizens  the  lifesav- 
ing  techniques  of  cardio-pulmonary  re- 
suscitation (CPR).  Those  who  attend 
"Save  a  Life  Saturday"  will  learn  to  recog- 
nize tne  signs  and  symptoms  of  a  heart 
attack;  to  initiate  appropriate  action  for 
survival;  to  properly  activate  the  "911" 
emergency  system  and  to  perform  the 
life  saving  techniques  of  CPR. 

Nearly  half  of  all  deaths  in  the  Bay 
Area  are  because  of  heart  disease.  And 
over  a  third  of  these  deaths  are  from 
sudden  cardiac  arrest.  Because  of  a  lack 
of  awareness  among  residents,  the  Bay 
Area  has  one  of  the  lowest  cardiac  arrest 
"save  rates"  in  the  country. 


"Save  a  Life  Saturday"  will  offer,  free 
of  charge,  three  instructional  sessions, 
each  lasting  about  one  hour,  beginning  at 
8:30  a.m.,  9:30  a.m.,  and  10:30  a.m. 
Participants  do  not  need  reservations, 
but  instruction  will  be  on  a  first  come 
basis.  They  can  enter  Candlestick  Park 
through  Lot  C,  located  between  gates  E 
and  F.  As  an  added  incentive,  all  who 
complete  the  program  will  be  given  a 
coupon  for  two  tickets  to  a  1989  Giants 
baseball  game.  For  additional  informa- 
tion, call  1-800-447-1107. 


A  MEMBER  OF  THE 
SEARS  FINANCIAL  NETWORK 


coLouueu. 

BANKER  □ 


1906  Union  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94123 

563-4111  or  648-7879 

Linda  Clark 


1300  -  20th  Street 

Immaculate  corner  house  with  lots  of  light, 
Bay  views  and  many  amenities. 


GROCERY 


jl  I  ow  carrying  a  full  line 
JJ  of  groceries,  as  well  as 
a  complete  gourmet 
deli  selection,  and 
a  wide  variety  of 
breads,  fresh  and 
imported  pasta,  with  a 
newly  expanded  selection 
of  fine 
wines,  fresh 
cut  flowers, 
quality  vegetables,  meats, 
and  select  seafood.  A 
Open  daily -6  days 
8  am  to  7  pm 


* 


858  RHODE  ISLAND 
PHONE:  824-2353 
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SPORTS 

Playoff  Hopes  Unmarred 
By  Slugger's  Slumping  Bat 


By  Marc  Passen 


So  I  tell  myself,  "It's  only  a  slump. 
YouU  snap  out  of  it."  All  the  great  ones 
-  Mays,  Musial,  Mantle  and  DiMaggio  - 
went  through  this  and  survived.  I'm  pro- 
bably taking  it  too  seriously.  After  all, 
it's  only  a  game.  Relax.  Get  your  mind 
on  other  things. 

Fortunately,  the  other  guys  on  the 
View  softball  team  are  hitting  and  play- 
ing good  ball.  Guys  like  Joel  Lipski,  Big 
Joe  Wolfeale.  Tom  Murray.  Ed  Keegan, 
Moe  Pierce,  and  Art  Pulaski.  And  Karen 
Jackson  has  been  hitting  like  she  was  born 
with  a  bat  in  her  hands.  Our  sub  players 
(Celia,  Fred,  and  Bob)  are  filling  the  gaps 
nicely  and  with  the  return  of  Delene  Wolf 
and  Jim  Briggs  in  September,  the  future 
looks  bright. 

My  mind  was  taken  off  the  batting 
slump  when  I  was  summond  to  pitch 
against  the  Tenderloin  Times.  But  the 
dark  cloud  followed  me  on  the  pitcher's 
mound. 

Despite  the  prodding  and  encourage- 
ment of  my  batterymate,  Loris  Lipski,  I 
just  couldn't  find  the  plate  as  I  walked  12 
batters  around  the  base  paths.  My  des- 
perate request  to  be  removed  from  the 


mound  was  answered  witn  "Keep  n  up  - 
you're  doing  fine  and  besides,  nobody 
else  can  pitch!" 

Such  overwhelming  support  prompted 
me  to  finish  the  job.  Surprisingly,  the 
game  was  lost  to  the  Times  by  no  more 
than  a  handful  of  runs.  I  quickly  an- 
nounced my  retirement  from  pitching  and 
looked  forward  to  Big  Joe's  return  to  the 
mound. 

Despite  the  personal  slump,  we're  still 
in  the  thick  of  the  media  race  and  it  all 
comes  down  to  the  September  Champion- 
ship Playoffs. 

"You'll  be  hitting  again,"  I  hear  the 
other  players  say,  but  another  voice  from 
deep  within  says  "careful,  keep  this  up 
and  youll  be  dropped  to  tenth  in  the  bat- 
ting order."  What  am  I  worried  about? 
This  isn't  a  job!  But  tell  that  to  our  guys 
bustling  their  butts  into  second  base  on 
the  overthrows. 

Yeah,  winning  is  important  all  right... 
We  Potrero  Hill  View  Goats  have  never 
won  the  "Big  One"  and  you  can  see  that 
hungry  look  in  our  players'  eyes.  This 
very  well  could  be  the  year  of  the  Goat 
despite  what  the  Chinese  New  Year  calen- 
dar says.  Maybe  I  should  hit  the  batting 
cages  a  few  times  this  week. ..it  can't 
hurt. 


WITH  CLUB  MED,  WE'RE 
NOT  JUST  TRAVEL  AGENTS, 
WE'RE  ESCAPE  ARTISTS. 

Let  Ask  Mr  Foster  help  plan  your  escape  to  sun-drenched  Club  Med 
villages  in  the  Caribbean,  Mexico.  Tahiti.  Bermuda,  the  Bahamas  and 
the  U  S  Where  you  can  spend  all  day  indulging  in  your  favonte  sports 
Where  each  meal  is  a  feast  and  nights  are  filled  with  dancing  and 
entertainment 

Some  villages  even  have  Mini  Clubs  for  kids,  so  families  can  vacation 
together,  but  enjoy  it  separately 

FREE  INITIATION  FEE.  Exclusively  from  Ask  Mr.  Foster  With  any 
one-week  Club  Med  Vacation,  we'll  pay  your  Club  Med  initiation  fee 
For  more  information  just  call  or  stop  by  Ask  Mr  Foster  and  ask  about 
Club  Med  Vacations  We'd  love  to  plan 
your  escape1 


CLUB  MED 

The  antidote  forcivilization' 


Ask  Mr  Foster  Travel 

Since  1888 


ASK  MR.  FOSTER/THE  HILL  TRAVEL 


•  GREAT  PRICES 

•  GREAT  SERVICE 


The  Potrero  Hill  Recreation  Center's  Girls  Junior  Softball  Team  was  honored  for 
winning  the  city  championship.  Jon  Greenberg  photo 


l!6\9l!iis)!!6\©ll 


Z91  (  onnecticui  Strm,  San  Francisco        (415)  864-5757 


Certain  restrictions  may  apply  and  pnees  subject  lo  change  SpeaaJ  initiation  fee  offer  valid  for  dub  Med 
Vacations  purchased  between  6  13  and  8-  3 1  -66 


MiCHAEl- 

QARy&ca 

HAiR  cfcsiqiN  (OR  MEN  AIN(J  WOMEN 


1651   20™  St.      San  FrancIsco 


641-1185 
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NUTRITION A I  COUNSELING 
BODYWORK  THERAPIES 

Carl  Hangee-Bauer,  ND,  CMT 

Naturopathy 
Swedish  &  Acupressure  Massage 
Western  &  Chitiese  Herbs 
Computerized  Diet  Analysis 

Free  computerized  diet  analysis 

with  this  ad  and 
nutrition  consultation  package 

On  the  hill  Reasonable  rates 

285-0251 
By  appt  only 


LEO'S  TIRE  SHOP  INC 

SPECIALISTS  FOR  OVER  20  YEARS  IN: 
Imported  &  Domestic  Tires 
Custom  Wheels 
Same-Day  Brake  Service 
Computerized  Wheel  Balancing 
Precision  Alignments 
Shocks 
Front  End  & 
Suspension  Systems 

2230  Third  Street 
(between  19th  &  20th) 
San  Francisco  •  861-4300 

Monday  thru  Friday 
Sam  -  5pm 

"Serving  Potrero  Hill  Since  J 96 J" 


i —  NowonSpecial !  — i 


Bronze  Aluminum 
Windows  &  Doors 


und 


[qaa 

XXOIA 


301  POTRERO  AVENUE  \  AT  THE  CORNER  OF 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94103  \  16TH  ST  &  POTRERO 


PHONE:  861-6942  ■  861-6944 


Tender  Loving  Care 
PET  SITTING 
Dogwalk/Flca  Baths  and  Dips 
655-6485 


OUTSIDER 

A     FLOWER  SERVICE 


ON  THE  HILL-  18TH  &  MISSOURI 

626-5226 


HOURS  M-F  8  to  7 
SAT  10  to  6 
SUN:  10  to  5 


415/550  6865 


-.V 


_)°Q°  j 


TREVOR  MARTIN 


MONTESSORI  SCHOOL 


•  Academic  Program/Balanced  Curriculum 

•  A  Positive  Spontaneous  &  Individualized  Learning  Environment 

Aoes  2*  Syts  Full  *  Ho"  Days  Member  Professional  Assoc  foi 
fxlended Care  730  6  30  ^3-6  Childhood Fducanon. 

North  American 

Director    Carmelo  Bo/ino  Montessori  feacher  s  Assoc 


MON.  -  FRI. 

LUNCH  11:30  AM  -  3:00  PM 
DINNER     5:00  PM  -  10:00  PM 


SAT. 

BRUNCH  9:00  AM  -  3:00  PM 
DINNER    5:00  AM  -  10:00  PM 


Food  To  Go 

340  Division  Street,  San  Francisco  •  863-1212 

Division  near  10th 


Audrey  D.  Cole 


The  Independent  Computer  Consultant 
for  Small  Businesses 


(415)  648-1926 

642  Missouri  Street 

Sari  Francisco.  CA  94107 


Archival  Framing 

Christine  Marie  Lando 
363  Missouri  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94107 
415  647-7628  681-9453 

By  Appointment  Only. 


JOE  KILLIAN,  D.V.M. 
24TH  STREET  ANIMAL  CLINIC 

2400  -  24th  Street 

san  francisco.  calif.  «<4mo 

(41B)  2B5-9300 


KoM-n/E-TrlUR  qAM-  7PM 

Wo>-  FRi-  SAT^am-  2PM 


NEW  HOURS! 

6:30  AM  -  5:45  PM  M-F 

7  AM -10:30  AM  Sat 


6  PM  - 10  PM  M-F,  only 
cardboard  and  news  for  receipt 


WEST  COAST  SALVAGE 
&  RECYCLING  CO. 
350  Rhode  Island  St. 
San  Francisco,  CA  94103 
(415)  621-6200 
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(e/ieWl;m^a^si  medical  center 

e  PHYSICAL  THERAPY  department 


Specializing  in  Back  Care  &  Sports  Injuries 
•  Auto  Accidents  &  Work-related  injuries 
•  Orthopedic  Surgeon  on  staff. 


WE  OFFER  AFFORDABLE  MEDICAL  CARE  TO  THE  COMMUNITY 


Clinic:  621-5055  Physical  Therapy:  863-2541 


2480  17th  Street  (between  Bryant  &  Potrero) 


Hours:  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m..  Mon.  -  Fri.  /  Free  Parking 


6.30  an- 


in* 


•>QQ  nrn 
mon-fri 


bakery  Sim 

COFFEE  SHOP 

NOW  OPEN 

Coffee  and  fresh 
Bakery  Goods 

Phone  431-6655 
for  Orders 

1301  -  17th  Street        between  Connecticut  &  Missouri 


(415)  431-6149 


Anna's  Cafe  Ma sl 

Breakfast  .  hunch  •  I  ull  liar 
Caierinn.  Parties 


Hours 

Mon  thru  Fn 
6  00  to  3  00 


616  20th  Street 
(at  3rd  $t  Pier  701 
San  Francisco.  CA  94107 


*  ASK  ABOUT  OUR  "DAILY  SPECIALS" 
SOMETHING  NEW  EVERY  DAY 


D&VhDEO 


VIDEO  TAPE  SALES  &  RENTALS 


RENT  A  VIDEO  CASSETTE  PLAYER  AND  2  MOVIES  FOR  ONLY 

—  WHY  PAY  MORE 

A  A  *  T0  GO  TO  THE  MOVIES?  WATCH 
T  ■  WHEN  YOU  WANT  TO  IN  THE 


$ 


*  $10  MON—THUR;  $12  FRI/SAT/SUN 
DEPOSIT  REQUIRED 


COMFORT  OF  YOUR  OWN  HOME. 
AND  SAVE  MONEY  TOO! 
PRICE  INCLUDES  TAPE  PLAYER 

AND  ANY  2  TAPES. 
PLAYER  HOOKS  UP  EASILY  TO  ANY  TV. 


HOURS 


Sun—Thur 
Fn  &  Sat 


Noon— 10  pm 
Noon— 10:30  pm 


1521  18TH  STREET  AT  CONNECTICUT    PHONE:  826-2900 


the  N 

francisco 


a  montessori  environment 


•Ages  3-12 

*  Preschool/Elementary 
•Lunches'Daycare 

Exceptional  Indoor/Outdoor  Setting 
Outstanding  Educational  Programs 

239-5065 

300  Gaven  Street 
SF,  CA  94134 


PLEASE  PATRONIZE 
OUR  ADVERTISERS 


ROY  ANDERSON  PAINT  CO 
DE  BOOM  PAINT  CO. 


DEBCO 


Buy  direct  from 
Factory  Store  and  SAVE! 


Expert  advice  -  Reliable  quality  )  |  ^  ^%  ^%  \ 

Paints  -  Varnishes  -  Stains  -  Brushes  -  Rollers 
Unlimited  color  selection  -  We  can  match  anything' 

WEEKDAYS  7  30  -  5.00  SATURDAYS  8:00  -  200 
1300  22nd  St.  -  bet.  Mississippi  &  Texas  282-6310 

At  base  of  Hill  since  1947  -  SF.  manufacturers  since  1909 


1318  18th  St.   San  Francisco  861-9467 
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2401  16th  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94103 
621-9859 

Restaurant  open  Mon.  thru  Sat. 
Lunch  11  A.M. -3  P.M. 
Dinner  6  PM.-10  P.M. 

Bar  open  Mon.  thru  Fri.  7  am  -  2  am 

Sat  -  Sun  10  am  -  2  am 


MCKENMAS 
DOUBLE  PLAY 


WED.  SPECIAL  DINNER 
NY.  STEAK-ALL  TRIMMINGS 
s7.50 


Free  Parking  at  Private  Lot 


Polrero  Hill  Middle  School 

8lh  &  OeHoro    enter  on  18th 


Every  time 
you  turn 
around, 
there's 
something 
now  at 


jazzeroise 


'sLALt*  HcC<+^U,  Certified  instructo 
550-124' 


A 


Monday  Wed  Fn 
Saturday 


5.45  pm 
★        6-30  pm 
9:30  om 


III! 


I  unlimilnl  Junto  in  IVri  f.M.  oil.'! 
apirw  'V.lll/IW,  Thi.  offrr  (or  nr.. 
4uil«il>  nnlj 

Xul  ,  ■  .1  with  m\  olhw  offer 


BUILDINGS 
RENOVATIONS 

DESIGNED 
BUILT 

CASS  SMITH*  ASSOCJNC. 
A  DESIGN  "BUILD  FIRM 
ASSOCIATE  MEMBER  AIA 
CONT.UC.NO.  496055 
270  7th  ST.  861-2130 


BRIGHT 
PLUMBING 


STEINER  AT  DUBOCE 
COMPLETE  PLUMBING  SERVICE 


IJ 
\\ 
I 
I 
I 
I 
li 


ON  STAGE  NAIL  BOUTIQUE 
4414  3RD  STREET 
SAM  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
(4  15)  647-0160 

GRAND  OPENING 
BRASS  NAT  SPECIAL 
FOR  THOSE  OVER  60 
MANICURE  $6.00 
PEDICURE  $12.00 
HAND/FOOT  MASSAGE  INCLUDEk 


\ 

I 
I 


REMODEL 
& 

REPAIR 


626-3884 


ESTIMATES 
GIVEN 


LICENSED  SERVICE  #316855 


lMQ£eT  Chttst  &  tWine 


2 


G  K  Pest  Control 


COMMERCIAL   -    INDUSTRIAL   -  REblDtNTIAL 

GENE  KRIAKIN 

Bus  282-0402 
RES.  826-0210 


OPEN  EVERY  DAY! 
FRESH  BAGUETTES  &   CROISSANTS  DAILY 
1319   18TH  STREET   (AT  MISSOURI) 
(415)  282-6650 

TUES-SAT. 12-8:30 

/ 

SUN  i  MON  2:30-8:30 


TVTftS'  TAKE-OUT 

BEEF  RIBS  CHICKEN 
SANDWICHES  SALADS 

7200  Vermont  Street  9-6pm,  M-F 
Near  General  Hosp  648-2627 


American  College 

of  Traditional  Chinese  Medicine 

455  Arkansas  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94107 


The  Community  Clinic  continuously  providing  health  care 
services  to  the  peoples  of  San  Francisco  since  1981.  Now 
located  at  450  Connecticut  Street.  Acupuncture  and 
Chinese  herbal  medicine.  Sliding  fee  scale  and  Medi-Cal 
accepted. 


(415)282-7600 
Ext  20 


Gt 

\Susan7-/aupert 

'Registered  71/unse 
Acupressure  l^assa^e^ 

%  Appointment  (415)  ZQZ  -  9273 
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I©  ■im  -  <  om 
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t  It  cr  «  v 
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Stained  felast 

Piririerware 

It 

I  i  lit  \ 
Liners 
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DCCO-IVIIK 

i i rner  ©1 

Kansas  &  Mariposa 

II.I..K.  UPlKltl    111.  SHI 
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DLM 

INVESTMENTS 

REBECCA 
FORD 

Specializing 
in 

Potrero  Hill 
Properties 

CALL 
433-4473 


quality  products 
quality  styling 
sensible  prices 

hail  styling  studio 
1415 18  th  si       641  —0247 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
AUTO  REPAIR  CENTER 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  AUTO  REPAIRS 

•  Dependable  Work- 
Honest  Prices 

•  Basic  Auto  Repair  Classes 

•  A  Community-Oriented 
People's  Garage 

•  Men  &  Women  Mechanics 
•Official  California  Smog  Station 


41 5/285-8588 

Open 


61 1  Florida  SI 
(Near  18th  St.) 
San  Francisco  94 110 


LOOKING  FOR  CABINETS? 

W.  mafc*  ontf  Europoan  sityt  fram.lm  cabmals  wiih  ih. 

quality  you  want  lot  thu  p<ca  you  want  to  pay 
Tradtlonal  wood.  malamina.  or  plastc  latninai*  front*  m 
our  saltcicd  cabinet  confguraions  V.&/I  out  showroom 
AH  cabmin  am  locally  manutaaurad  ind  m»d»  to  tat 
Matamma  pU«l"C  miariof*  and  quality  German  hardwara 
QUALITY  -  PRICE  -  RELIABILITY 


^  sushi /Take-out 


►  u  eighteenth 
and  mm  Street 


r 


Basic  Obedience  & 
Problem  Corrections 


All  Breeds 
Certified  Professionals 


McNAMARA'S 
DOG  TRAINING 


BEEF  EXPRESS 

JARHNE  Sf  «  SACWOOflMN 
RESTAURANT 


324  SO  VAN  NESS  AVINUl  ■  SAN  f  RANCISCO  CA  94103  -  OrHMM 


Trainer 

Jim  McNomoro 


Call  lor  consultation 
(415)  334-5523 


r 


City  Living 
Made 
Easy 


DANIEL  BACON 
Generol  Contractor 


Remodeling 
Additions 
New  Construction 

RESIDENTIAL  COMMERCIAL 


861-5058 

549  Kansas  St.  LIC.353058 


UNDER  STRESS, 
WORKING  HARD. 
OR  WORKING 
OUT? 

RELAX  AND 
RECHARGE  WITH 

BODYWORK ! ! ! 


MARK  TAYLOR 
BODYWORKER 


285-7857 


This  brand  new.  132-unlt. 
luxury  apartment  com- 
munity at  23rd  and  Kansas 
Streets  on  sunny  Potrero 
Hill  offers: 

•  Victorian  style  contem- 
porary convenience 

•  beautifully  appointed, 
all-electric  kitchens 

•  lush  wall-to-wall  carpet 
in  designer  color  options 

pool  spa.  aerobics  center 
and  clubhouse 
abundant  covered  parking 
*f  •  Studio,  one  and  two  bedroom  apartments 

•  Two  and  three  bedroom  flats 
Apartments  from  $635.  flats  from  S1025* 


For  more  information  call: 

(415)  647-2211 


•r.ili-s  mjIi|i'.  I  !(•  ■  llilllui- 
without  phor  notice 


Some  people  think 
you  can  catch  AIDS 
from  a  glass. 


You  cant 

Fight  the  fear  with  the  facts: 
863-AIDS 
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4/lines/36  spaces  and  letters  per  line 
75  cents  per  'ine/$3  minimum 
DEADLINE:  20th  of  the  month 
Mail  copy  and  payment  to: 

VIEW  WANT  ADS 
953  De  Haro  St.,  S.F.  94107 


HANDYMAN:  Interior  &  ext.  painting/ 
fence  repair/plumbing/yard  cleaning/ 
basement  cleaning/minor  repairs/gutter 
work.  Free  est.  Call  after  5.  822-4236. 
VINTAGE  CHEERLEADERS/HULA  DAN- 
CERS. Surprise  personalized  greetings 
for  all  occasions  -  birthdays,  anniversa- 
ries. Bar  Mitzvahs,  retirements,  etc. 
THE  LAST  HOO-RAHS:  THE  LAST  HOC- 
LAS.  Now  in  our  11th  year.  Call  Ann, 
641-4219. 

DELIVERY,  HAULING  &  SMALL  MOVES 

Low  rates,  careful  and  reliable.  One  or 
two  men.  No  job  too  small.  References. 
Call  Jason,  821-3574 


SENIORS  (60+)  JOIN  US  FOR  LUNCH 
DAILY,  Mon.  -  Fri.  Hot  meals,  Monthly 
menus  available.  Bingo,  Mon/Wed/Fri 
after  lunch.  Transp.  avail  to/from  meal- 
site  &  other  trips  thru  Sr.  Escort  Pgm. 
Potrero  Hill  Neighborhood  House,  953 
De  Haro.  For  more  info,  call  826-8080, 
ask  for  Joe  Jenkins,  Coordinator. 
DOG  TRAINING:  All  breeds,  basic  obed- 
ience and  problem  corrections.  In  home 
training.  Professional  trainers.  Call 
Jim,  334-5523. 

THE  TRAVELING  MECHANIC:  I'm  back 
from  Colorado!  Continuing  my  service. 
Brakes,  tune-ups,  general  repairs.  For- 
eign and  domestic.  15  years  experience. 
House  calls.  $25/hr.  Giorgio,  282-8160. 
PHOTO  CLASSES:  Basic  b/w  &  35  mm, 
eves.  To  enroll  call  Bob,  826-8080  at  the 
Neighborhood  House. 


FAMILY  DAYCARE  IN  SOMA.  Former 
teacher  w/great  refs,  program  &  space 
1/2  T/FT.  License,  yard,  love.  Bilingual, 
trained  in  ESL.  9  mos  to  7  yrs.  Call 
Sue,  621-4969. 

FOR  SALE:  1972  Merc.  Capri;  one  own- 
er; 85,000  miles;  runs,  looks  real  good; 
A/T;  Good  compression,  good  rubber, 
just  had  complete  suspension  &  brake 
overhaul;  $1000  or  best  offer;  552-5430 
(Daniel). 

TRANSCRIPTION  MACHINES  NEEDED 

for  use  by  Potrero  Hill  Archives  Oral 
History  Project  volunteers.  Regular 
size  cassettes.  Loaners  or  donations 
ideal,  but  will  consider  renting  or  buying. 
Call  Jeff  or  Francesca  at  826-0174. 
WHOLISTIC  GARDENING  SAVES  WATER 
Efficient  irrigation,  proper  pruning  and 
mulching,  less  thirsty  plants,  reduced 
runoff  and  new  products.  Cleanups, 
maintenance,  installation,  construction, 
carpentry,  concrete,  brick,  stone.  $15/ 
hr.  Call  Gary,  821-4826. 


WINDOW  REPAIRS:  I  replace  glass, 
ropes  and  putty  and  seal  windows.  Carp- 
entry repairs,  small  jobs  o.k.  1  am 
prompt.  Free  estimates.  City  Window 
Service,  337-9327. 

WE  HAUL  &  MOVE.  3  size  trucks,  2  lar- 
gest ones  enclosed.  Most  jobs  $16.66/hr./ 
man.  We  want  to  help  you  with  your 
move.  621-5164  anytime. 
POTRERO  PAINTING/REMODELING 
CO.  Your  permanent  house  painters. 
Quality/reliable  fast/clean.  Ext/int. 
$15/hr  or  bid.  Call  824-7787. 

RELIABLE  WINDOW  REPAIR:  Quality, 
dependable,  very  reasonable.  Please  call 
and  compare  prices.  No  job  too  small. 
Weekend  or  weekdays.  Robert,  564-0979. 

PIANO  LESSONS  -  ALL  AGES:  Exper- 
ienced, supportive,  joyful  teacher.  We'll 
tap  your  creativity  and  mine  to  achieve 
your  musical  goals.  Grace  Huenemann, 
M.M.  647-2405. 

GARDENS  TO  SUIT  YOUR  NEEDS:  De- 
sign, pruning,  drip  irrigation  systems  and 
decks.  Estimates.  Call  Rob,  647-6121. 

WORD  PROCESSING:  Tape  transcribing. 
Resumes/legal/correspondence/manu- 
scripts/data base/merge.  IBM  compat- 
ible. Modem  communications.  Also 
teach  WP4.2  program.  20  years  WP/busi- 
ness  experience.  Marilyn,  641-5317. 

GENERAL  CARPENTRY/PAINTING. 

Interior/exterior,  $15/hour,  minimum  on 
small  jobs.  Local  references.  Sandy, 
695-1141. 


NICE  COUPLE  SEEKING  NICE  APART- 
MENT, shared  house,  or  long-term 
housesit  beginning  Nov.  1.  We  are  neat, 
quiet,  employed  graduate  students  seek- 
ing something  in  the  $600/mo.  range. 
Reward  of  artwork  or  baked  goodies  for 
the  right  situation.  Lv.  mess:  282-9482. 
PRIVATE  ACADEMIC  TUTORING: 
Arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  gram- 
mar, spelling,  composition,  and  study 
skills.  My  students  improve  their  grades 
and  attitudes.  I  have  experience  and  ex- 
cellent references.  David,  864-5619. 
WANTED  TO  RENT:  Mature,  reliable, 
employed,  charming  woman-non-smoker 
seeks  good-sized  apt.,  no  or  few  steps, 
priced  $425-510.  Call  Peggy,  771-8950, 
evenings. 

TOO  BUSY  FOR  (OR  DISINTERESTED 

IN)  Personal,  business  paperwork?  Need 
help  a  few  hrs/month?  Bank  rec,  check- 
writing,  P&L,  etc.  Personalized  service. 
20  yrs  exp.  Reas.  Ref.  Ilene,  387-2942. 
FLAT  FOR  RENT  Nov  -  July.  2  bed- 
room, pano  vus  of  bay  &  city  on  north 
slope.  Elegantly  remodeled  nu  kitchen/ 
frpl.  deck,  garden,  w/d.  $1275/mo. 
Water/garbage/gardener  incl.  695-9483. 


"CLEANINGhouse"  -  office,  home,  apt. 
cleaning.  Regular  and  one-time  jobs. 
Moving  in.  moving  out?  Spring  cleaning! 
We  are  professionals.  Free  estimates. 
Please  call  Roger,  664-0513.  Refs. 

SUPPORT  AVAILABLE  through  psycho- 
logical counseling  during  and  after  crisis 
-  separation,  loss,  depression,  or  growth 
period.  Sliding  scale.  Counseling  Asso- 
ciates, San  Francisco,  Menlo  Park,  Wal- 
nut Creek.  Call  282-3996. 
BEWARE  OF  TEDDY  BEARS  bearing 
gifts.  Unique  Teddy  bear  gift  baskets 
make  great  birthday  or  just  because  pres- 
ents. Call  Marilyn,  826-5965 
OUT  OF  TOWN  VISITORS?  Why  not  have 
them  stay  with  us  in  large,  private  room? 
Call  826-7610  after  6:00  p.m. 

ONE  BEDROOM  APARTMENT  FOR 
RENT  on  Potrero  Hill.  Sm.  deck,  some 
view,  yard.  $535/mo  +  utilities.  Call 
648-3082.  Available  Oct.  1. 
NEED  SMALL  IN-LAW  UNIT  on  Hill  for 
single  lady  with  level  entrance  to  accom- 
modate wheelchair.  $500  per  month. 
Call  550-8672. 

CHILDCARE  IN  MY  NOE  VALLEY  home. 
NYS  licensed  nurse  has  one  position 
available  for  a  child  2  to  3  years  of  age 
in  established  family  day  care  home. 
Outdoor  play  area,  sand  box,  slide. 
Bright,  cheerful,  nurturant  environment. 
Licensed.  Call  Sheila  at  824-7364. 


DON'T  KID  AROUND 


USE  CHILD  CAR  SAFETY  SEATS 
AMERICAN  TRAUMA  SOCIETY 


ARCHITECTUAL  DESIGN: 

New  buildings  or  renovation  work. 
Potrero  Hill  architect. 
Hal  Murphy,  285-8569. 
SUZUKI  PIANO  LESSONS:  Experienced 
instructor  offers  lessons  for  children  of 
all  ages.  Suzuki  and  traditional  ap- 
proaches combined.  Patricia  Elliot 
Avery,  550-8299. 

CLASSICAL  PIANO  FOR  ADULTS: 

Learn  to  read,  play  by  ear,  brush  up  tech- 
nique, or  expand  your  repertoire.  All 
levels  welcome.    Experienced  teacher. 
Patricia  Elliott  Avery,  550-8299. 

QUIET,  ONE-ROOM  OFFICE,  separate 
entrance,  bath,  deck,  gorgeous  view.  No 
sleep  over.  $350.  Available  Oct.  1.  Call 
824-1311. 

POTRERO  PAINTING  CO.  Your  perma- 
ment  house  painters.  Quality/reliable. 
Fast/clean.  $15/hr  or  by  bid.  Hot  line: 
ADAM,  824-7787. 


COMPUTERIZED  ACCOUNTING, 
BOOKKEEPING  &  REAL  ESTATE  MAN- 
AGEMENT SERVICES.  Calif.  R.E. 
Broker/Accountant.  25  years  exp.  Call 
Jack  Rowe,  788-1221. 

TWO  BEDROOM  FURNISHED  SUBLET 

9/15-12/30/88  (maybe  longer),  22nd/De 
Haro.   Utilities  incl.,  w/d,  yard,  modern 
kitchen  w/microwave,  secure,  view, 
possible  garage.  $900.  Call  Wes  or 
Cathy,  285-68f  2  or  (213)  393-5709. 
KIT  CAMERON  TEACHES  PAINTING 
with  acrylics  at  The  Art  School,  333  Dol- 
ores St.  10  week  class  begins  Sept.  29, 
9:30  -  12:30.  $140/$100  seniors.  Informa- 
tion, call  821-4117. 

MY  CLEANING  YOUR  HOUSE  MIGHT 
NOT  CHANGE  YOUR  LIFE,  but  I  can  t 

guarantee  that.  Experienced,  enthusias- 
tic housecleaning.  Karen,  285-8914. 

HANDYMAN:  Carpentry,  Cabinets, 
Painting,  Tiling,  some  elec/plumbing. 
Call  Mike,  641-0252. 


HAPPY  ^= 
BIRTHDAY  .  .  . 


HAPPY  SEPTEMBER  BIRTHDAY:  Art 

Agnos,  Dorothy  Baker,  Zachry  Barclift, 
Georgette  Bencharsky,  Catherine  Chiles, 
Larry  Diller,  Rokama  Elkind,  Sam  Elkind, 
Betty  Fujimoto,  Eugene  Goldman,  Leon 
Green,  Millie  Smith  Hargrave,  Ron  Hatter 
Craig  Lefferts,  Joel  Lipski,  Maclovia 
Mailer,  Candy  Maldonado,  Lee  Meyerzove 
Michael  Ohta,  Benjamin  Siegal-Pechner, 
Walter  Stack,  John  Sullivan,  Isidor  Tani, 
Rachel  Tourre,  Mario  Zelaya. 


